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CHILDREN, 
Pianoforte and Harp Makers 


Tuning, Repairing, 





Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said: ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the WAGNER t a ISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are but imitations.’ other sys 
og ame SC Ht ‘MANN : ‘Ihave asked foran ERARD piano.’ 
.P ADE REWSKI’S opinion : ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 
TELECRAPHIC ADDRESS : 
KEYNOTE. LONDON.’ 


INVALIDS, 
to the 


Royal Family. 





MENDELSSOHN : ‘If I must name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ 
LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD piano nthe t M aribor ough Street makes $0 well.’ 


Ss. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough theents LONDON, England. 
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WORKS BY W. E. HENLEY. 


DEACON BRODIE. 
THREE PLAYS { ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
| BEAU AUSTIN. 
By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Sean Austin . . contains passages of 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its culminating scene is, both in diction and 
dramatic feeling, the noblest passage in English prose drama of the present 
century... . Admirai Guinea. This brilliant piece of workmanship isincom- 
parably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an actad/e play this is it.’ 

Times.—‘ Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ , 

Queen.—‘ Beau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 

Liverpool Post.—‘ The style is exquisite. . . . and gives to all 
who have a feeling for elegant diction a rare treat.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Aeau Austin . ... the characters are in- 
dividualised with exquisite delicacy and certainty of touch, the action pro- 
deeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. ... . 4 Admiral Guinea. ... the 
sleep-walking scene of the last act is one of the weirdest and most thrilling 
dramatic conceptions known to us.’ 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by JoHN FLORIO. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Vol. I. small 4to. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, rss. net. 

Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of Montaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each. 

*,* The object of this Series is to place book-lovers and lovers of 
sixteenth century English in possession of masterpieces of English prose, 
produced in the most stately and distinguished form attainable by the 
printer's art. The reception of the first has been so favourable that the 
Publisher promises at least two more numbers for 1893; ‘ Heliodorus and 
Apuleius,’ and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius.’ 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘ We have not seen lately such a 
splendid piece of modern printing as the first volume of Mr. W. E. 
Henley's ‘‘Tudor Translations” Series—‘‘ Montaigne’s Essays.” ' 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 
5s. net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough edges. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light.’ 
Times.—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 
Academy.—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his craft. 
. . « These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 
Professor Minto in 7%e Zookman—‘ Mr. Henley’s “ Volun- 
taries” are an artistic triumph.’ 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Third 


Edition. 36mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HoLe, R.S.A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . . . . there is fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
. . . » Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS, Essays in Apprecia- 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 
Spectator.—‘ This is one of the most remarkable volumes of 
literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 











uncompromising, of the art critics... .. He is a master of a most remark- 
able and attractive style.’ 
Athenzum.—‘ The exceeding liveliness of his style, his fondness 


for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, his 
faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, and other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader... .. He possessess a wide range of 
reading, real insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine faculty of making just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true.’ 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries. By W. E. HENLEY, Printed by Constable, on laid paper 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xvii+362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 
Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘One of the best anthologies by 
which literature has ever been enriched.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 


London: DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND 











MESSRS. MACMILLAN & (¢0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION. 
PROF. DICEY., 


LECTURES INTRODUCTORY TO 
THE STUDY OF THE LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
By A. V. Dicky, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Vinerian Professor of English Law ; Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford; 
Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





SIR G. PAGET. 


SOME LECTURES. By the late Sit 


GEORGE E. PAGET, K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of 
Physic in the University of Cambridge. Edited from MSS., with a 
Memoir, by CHARLES E. PAGET. Crown 8vo, «s. 











NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 


SERIES. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES 


DICKENS, Edited by his Sister-in-Law and his Eldest Daughter, 


1833-1870. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘MACMILLAN’'S GLOBE LIBRARY.’ 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


green cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER REISSUF OF THE 
‘GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.’ 


SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW 


ARNOLD. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpon. 


Mp. 7. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF THE STORY OF THE NATIONS, 


POLAND. 


By W. R. Morriti, Author of ‘Russia,’ &e. Maps, Illustrations, 
and Index. Cloth, 55s. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘PSEUDONYM LIBRARY,’ 


THE CRUISE OF THE WILD DUCK; and 


Other Tales. 
From the Danish of HOLGER DRACHMANN. lust ready, 


A STUDY IN TEMPTATIONS. 


By JOHN OLIVER Hoses, Author of ‘Some Emotions and a Moral,’ 
&c. Second Edition, nearly ready, with New Preface by the Author. 
‘ Brilliantly clever.'— Speaker 


Paper. 1s. 6d. each; Cloth, 2s. each. 
NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE REAL JAPAN: Studies of Contem- 


porary Japanese Manners, Morals, Administration, 
and Polities. 
By HENRY NORMAN. With about 4o Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘A frank, bright, and attractive book.\—Daily Chronicle, 


SCOTCH PORTRAITS. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER; and some 


Common Men. 


3y S. R. CROCKETT. Cloth extra, §s. : fust ready. 


LonpoNn: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS, 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent Zhree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies mow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—£1,752,500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W, Situ, LL.D. 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


(ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS), 


30 to $4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Branch Offices: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.G, 





1—FOR THE SUPPLY OF THE BEST 


BOOKS In English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Subscriptions opened from any date. Pros- 
pectuses on Application. 


2.—THE SECOND-HAND BOOK SALE 
DEPARTMENT. 


A Monthly List is published of all the Books offered at 
Reduced Prices, and can be sent gratis on application. 


3.—MUDIE’S EXPORT DEPARTMENT. 


Books for BOOKSELLERS, FREE LIBRARIES, and 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS in the Colonies and Abroad, 
selected from Mudie’s Clearance Lists, to the value of 
Twenty Pounds and upwards, will be forwarded FREIGHT 
FREE to any seaport in India, China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States of America. 


ALL LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


LINED CASES SUPPLIED AT MODERATE CHARGES, 
Insurances effected at Current Rates. 
Remittances should b2 made payable to Mudie and Co., London. 
Bankers: London ani Westminster Bank. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 


30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


CONTENTS.—No. 226.—MARCH 18, 1893. 
Notes , J . ; . is A - 427 
A Burst Drum P : . r - 430 
‘ Abigails and addon’ ‘ , ‘ . 430 
Government by Attorney . . ; - 431 


‘Old Glory’. ‘ ; - 432 
Sir Pandarus (of T roy) and Lady ‘ ° . 433 
The Indian Frontier . 2 . ‘ » 434 
Rook and Pigeon . . : ‘ ‘ - 435 
An Object Lesson . ” . ° . 436 
Ina Dream . ; j . . ° » 437 


Modes of the Moment . . . ‘ » 438 
An East-End Idyll , : ’ , - 438 
The University Crews. By R. P. P. Rowe . 440 
The Naval Position of an Independent Ireland. 

By Vice-Admiral Colomb , . . 441 
The End of the Jooroo, By Henry Seton 


Merriman , ‘ ; , . » 442 
Correspondence : 

‘Trial with Jury’ : , . ° - 443 

The Spelling of ‘ Oof’ ‘ ‘ . . 444 
Architect and Playwright . ‘ : - 444 
The Riddle of Africa . : ‘ . . 445 
Men and Birds, , , ‘ ° . 445 
Gifted Gilfillan . . , ; . . 446 
The Penny University . , ; ° - 447 
New Novels. ‘ , ‘ ‘ . - 447 


A Good Manual . ‘ . : » » 449 
Ole Man Rabbit . : , ° ° . 450 
Old and New ; ‘ ‘ . . 450 
Books of the Week , , ° ; . 451 





RUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publishers © «© « o o Hi, iii, 452, v 
Investments, Insurance, ete. . . © “s ° i, iv, v 
Shipping ; i ‘ ; 3 > a" ° ° ° . Vv 
Hotels ‘ e a 


° ° ° . e Vv 
Miscellaneous = ‘ . ° i, lil, 452, v, vi 





DANIELS’ GHOIGE FLOWER SEEDS. 


EIGHTEEN BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES OF EASY CULTURE. 


Specially selected for a long succession of bloom in the open garden, including : 
Aster, finest double, Poppy, New Shirley. 
st rock, 1o-week, finest double. Godetia, large-flowered. 
Mignonette, sweet-scented, Pansy, choice mixed, 
Sweet Pe as, choice mixed. Scarlet Linum. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. | Clarkia integripetala, ete. 
With full cultural directions. Post free rs. 6d. ; Two Packets, as. od. 
Sown now will produce a brilliant display throughout the summer and antumn, 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 
2s. 6d., 5§S., 7S. 6d., ros. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 
Illustrated Catalogue free to customers, 


LILIUM AURATU™M 
‘THE BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN. 


M: agnific ent oe r pots, in the greenhouse, or the ope n garden. Quite hardy, and 


deliciously  sc¢ 1. Planted now will bloom splendidly dnriug the Summer and 
Autumn 


Fine Selected Roots. Per doz. 5s. 6d. ; six for 3s., or twenty-five for ros. 

Extra Fine Roots. Perd : six for 4s. 6d , or twenty-five for rgs. 

Very Large Roots. Sple: did, Per doz. 15s. ; six for 8s., or three for 4s. 6d 
Carefully packed and sent Carriage Free for cash with order. 


DANIELS BROS., Seed Growers & Nurserymen, Norwich 


ee 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; j 


and other Verses. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 
‘These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. ‘There are few ballads in the E nglish language more stirring 


than ‘‘The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Scott.’—Spectator, 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 
St. James's Gasette 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 











REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


> W" POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD 


for many years. 








in Great Britain. 


Manufacturer to H.M. the Queen. 
Wy. POLSON & Co., PAISLEY. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children’s —— 1/3) > ¥ Hemstitched Y= 
Lac lies’ 2/3 > &| Ladies’ ‘ e 2/9 Q. 
, Gents’ . 3/3) 8 }Gents . 3 11) N 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


%, Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, ss. 6d. 

per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 1 id. ; 2} yards by 
3 yards, 5s. aid. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r1}d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz.  Frilled Linen Pillow Cases fromis. 2}d. each. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Ge ntlemen, from 5s. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4- -fold Linen Fronts and Cufts, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2S. extr a). N.B —Old Shirts made as good as new for r4s. the half-dozen 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, = 


ick of Germany. 


Ry Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Fr 
lease name this Publication. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


THE DIRECTORS have much pleasure in presenting their Report and 
Accounts for the year 1892. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the 
year was 86,919, assuting the sum of £5,886,889, and producing a 
New Annual Premium Income of £819,948. 

The Premiums received during the year were £1,665,611, being an 
ncrease of £222,865 over the year 1801. 


The Claims of the year amounted to £418,667. The number of deaths 
was 2,932, and 117 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force was 301,643. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the year 
were £3,849,157, being an increase of £160,819. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,602,816. ‘The number of 
Deaths was 178,281 and ],280 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The nuntber of Free Policies granted Curing the year to those Policy- 
holders of five years’ standing, who have desired to discontinue their pay- 
ments, was 47,895, the number in force being 288,493. 

Che total number of Policies in force was 10,105,877: the average 
duration of them fs seven years. 

The total Assets of the Company, as shown in the Balance Sheet, are 
£16,309,652, being an increase of £1,686,025 over those of 1801. 

The Directors have since 1886 been considering a plan whereby the great 
labour and expense atteudant upon the Quinquennial Valuation might be 
lessened, and have now matured a system of recording and classifying the 
risks in both Branches from day to day in such a manner as to make the 
work of actual valuation possible at any moment at a comparatively small 
cost. 

The Directors therefore determined to exercise the power recently con- 
ferred upon them by the Shareholders, and a complete valuation for the 
past year has been made with the following results :— 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The valuation of this Branch has been made 
upon the same principles as,those of the preceding Quinquennium, namely, 
a het premium valuation on the Institute of Actuaries’ (HM ) Table of Mor 
tality for the life risks, and Mr. Finlaison’s Government Annuity ‘Table 
1884 for the annuities, the rate of interest in both cases being 3 per cent. 

‘The surplus of Assets over Liabilities amounts to £369,500. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The valuation of this Branch has also 
been made on the basis of a net premium valuation at 3 per cent. interest, 
the Table of Mortality being Dr. Farr’s ‘ English Life Table,’ No. 3 
The surplus of Assets over Liabilities amounts to £294,609. 

The total surplus of the two branches is £664,109, out of which it is 


General Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, on the 31st December, 1892. 


proposed to carry forward £270,000‘ £70,000 from the Ordinary Branch 
and £200,000 from the Industrial), leaving £894,109 for distribution 
among the participating Policyholders and Shareholders, in accordance 
with the Regulations of the Company under its special Act of Parliament. 
It may be thought that in carrying over so large a sum as £270,000 
the Directors have acted with unnecessary caution; but although ample 
provision has been made for every known contingency, it must not be 
forgotten that in so extensive a business the working of a single year 
cannot be taken as the measure of the average profits over a series of years. 
The processes and results of the valuation, which has been carried out by 
the Actuary, Mr. IF. Schooling, have been approved by Mr, A. H. Bailey. 


3y the adoption of an annual declaration of bonus Policyhoiders will 
obtain each year a vested increase to the sum assured, and will not have to 
wait until the end of a Quinquennial period. This advantage is emphasized 
by the fact that reversionary bonuses can be surrendered for cash. 

The Directors desire to record their high appreciation of the efforts of 
the staff of the Company in carrying out the work of the valuation, which, 
under the improved methods, was accomplished in less than one month 
from the close of the year. 

The Balance Sheet has been submitted to Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, 
Griffiths & Co., whose certificate is append=d to the accounts. 


F’vtract from the Report of Mr. F. SCHOOLANG, the Actuary to the 
Company. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Life Policies in force at 31st 
December, 1892, was 301,643, assuring, with bonus, £33,971,264, 
and producing a premium income of £1,707,488 per annum. 

\fter providing for all li ibilities, there remains a surplus of £869,500, 
which includes the sum of £50,000 brought forward from last year. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The number of Policies in existence at 
3tst December last was 10,105,877, including 288,498 Free or Paid-up 
Policies. and the amount assured £98,214,167. ‘The weekly premiums 
receivable in respect of these Policies amounted to £78,050 per week, or 
£4,058,600 per annum 

After providing for all liabilities there remains a surplus of £294,609 
which includes the sum of £150,000 brought forward from last year. 

During the year £77,000 has been added to the sum assured by 
Policies completing their fifth year of existence, and £65,000 to the sum 
assured by Policies completing their tenth year. The present cash value 
of these increases, and of the sums assured under Free Policies granted 


during the year is £140,000. 





LIABILITIES. oo ar 2 
500,000 OG 
6,701.537 3 
9,073,414 14 
34,700 5 0 


Shareholder’s Capital ove 
Ordinary Branch Funds 

Industrial Branch Fund _ 
Claims under Life Policies admittcd 


ooo 





£16,309,652 3 6 








ASSETS. A ° 
1,599,941 1 


nN 


sritish Government Securities (Consols) me 
Railway and other Debentures and Debenture 


Stock ° ohn eee oP eee eee 2,066,691 17 
Loans, County Council, Municipal and othe: 
Rates 4,119,423 9 


Freehold Ground Rents, and Scotch Feu Duties 2,275,668 18 
Mortgages... tus = as ts . Bees {8 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock, and City of 

362,145 13 


London Bonds... ou 
Bank of England Stock — ce 167,337 0 
Freehold and Leasehi li Property - 937,766 5 

855,387 18 


Indian and Colonial Government Securities 


Reversions ... de ” ma we sey 122,359 19 
Railway and other Shares Re? 600,310 0 
Loans on the Company’s Policies 161,075 14 
Rent Charges sa _ ssi ow re 22,090 16 
Loans upon Personal Security... cae ies 710 O 
Outstanding Premiums __... see on . 269,388 14 
Cash in Hands of Superintendents, and Agents 

Balances.. 49,880 1 


AS COMMONMsINKO GMhT ~ W 


Outstanding Interest and Rents ... By e 149,402 18 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, and in 


hand iB —_ en aan : oad 317,029 1 fl 


£16,309,652 3 6 





m We have examined the Cash transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended 
ecember 31st, 1892 and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certificates ete., 
representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above Account and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 


1892. 
15th February 189). 


THOS. C. DEWEY, |, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, j4/¢”48¢75. 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


W. GRAY, Superintendent for Edinburgh. 


DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO. 
EDGAR HORNE, Charrman, 


HENRY HARBEN, ) Ni 
ROBERT BARNES, | 2/7#“e7s. 


DISTRICT OFFICE: 2 York Buildings, Edinburgh. 


W. ANGUS, Superintendent for Leith. 
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NOTES 


Lorp Brassey called attention to Naval affairs in the 
Lords on Friday: he argued that the Admiralty should 
increase the number of armed cruisers rather than spend 
a couple of millions on two ships of the Joyal Sovereign 
type, and deprecated any change in the subsidizing of the 
merchant service. Practically the same ground was covered 
by Lord Sudeley, who also recommended a heavy augmen- 
tation of the Naval Reserve. In reply the First Lord, 
while insisting on the importance of continuity in the 
Department, defended the Government’s proposals, which 
favour a large Reserve. Determined to rush the Home 
Rule Bill, the Prime Minister moved for a Saturday sitting 
of the Commons, and despite the protests of the Opposi- 
tion, daly of obstruction by such eminent 
authorities as the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. 
Labouchere, the motion was carried by 252 to 231 votes, 
the Ministerial majority being thus reduced to 2). 
‘Ireland blocks the way’ was Mr. Gladstone’s response 
to the proposal that a Select Committee should be 
appointed to devise means of facilitating legislation by 
unofficial members ; the 
withdrawn. 


accused 


and motion was thereupon 





Saturpay brought on its revenges, however; and the 
Prime Minister gained little by what his lieutenants’ 
refusal to answer questions proved to be the unprece- 
dented course of taking Army Estimates on that day. 
The spirited advocacy of Mr. Lockwood secured the rein- 
statement of Dr. Briggs, who has been at loggerheads 
with the War Office for some time. On the vote for 
154,442 men of the land forces the Secretary for War 
delivered a speech more remarkable for length than 
for luminosity. The Cardwell system has not received 
a fair trial, as the battalions have never been equalised | 
there being eleven more abroad than at home; and to 
redress the balance somewhat troops are to be recalled 
from Gibraltar and from India. For foreign service a 
special force of twenty thousand men has been con- 
stituted in view of little Gladstonian wars. The most 
conspicuous feature in the military position is the great 
success in recruiting last year, which is like to continue. 
Both the reserve and the auxillary forces are in a satis- 
factory condition. Progress was then reported on the 
motion of Mr. Stanhope. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated to the 
Commons on Monday the postponement of the second 
reading of the Separation Bill till after the Easter 
recess. And the Irishry sought for consolation, but 
Sir William Harcourt could afford them none: he dared 
not travel beyond Mr. Gladstone’s note. On the initiation 
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of Mr. Hanbury, an insolent letter by Mr. Conybeare, 
reflecting on the Speaker’s conduct, was read from a 
Radical print; but, Mr. Peel having indicated that he 
held it unworthy of notice, no further action was taken 
in the matter. In Committee of Supply Mr. T. W. Russell 
moved the deletion of the vote for the Plan of Campaign 
Commission, which the Chief Secretary had packed and 
which Sir James Mathew’s partisanship had reduced 
to ridicule. Declining to say a word in defence of 
the ‘unjustly treated’ President, the Chief Secretary 
denied that he had packed the Commission ; and added 
that the Government will consider what proposals should 
be laid before Parliament. The recommendations of 
the Commissioners, said Mr. Balfour, will never be laid 
before the Commons by any responsible Government : 
they are but so much waste paper. It was pointed out by 
Mr. Chamberlain that all the conditions of fair inquiry 
were ignored, that the Commissioners were appointed to 
endorse a foregone conclusion, and that the President 
pronounced judgment ere the evidence was heard. The 
Attorney-General lamely defended Sir James Mathew ; 
while Mr. Carson branded the findings of the Com- 
missioners as audacious and fraudulent devices to fulfil 
political pledges. On the motion of the Chief Secretary 
the closure was applied, and the motion negatived by 287 
to 250 votes. 





Ix the Lords on Tuesday the President of the Council, 
replying to Lord Sandford, explained that the recent 
circular of the Education Department concerning voluntary 
schools is merely intended to elicit accurate information 
with a view to gradual improvements in accommodation 
and sanitation. On the Civil Service Estimates in Com- 
mittee of Supply, there was a discussion on the new coin- 
age and other Mint affairs, The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, after bemoaning the lack of art in modern numis- 
matics, announced that there is an abundance of silver 
money in the Bank of England, but that the general 
public will not take it away. Foreign stationery con- 
tracts were condemned by Mr. Vincent and Mr. Lowther, 
as contrary to the resolution of the House in favour of fair 
remuneration for Government work. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer taxed the objectors with converting 
the vote into a peg for Protectionist speeches, and 
argued that prohibition of foreign wares would pro- 
duce retaliation. The Attorney-General defended the 
financial arrangements as to the Law Officers, and the 
subject was still under debate when progress was reported. 
While Mr. Brookfield was urging the adoption of the re- 
commendations of the Select Committee on the hop in- 
dustry, the House was counted out. 





Tue second reading of the Welsh Local Veto Bill was 
moved by Mr. E. R. Jones in the Commons on Wednesday, 
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when the teetotal fallacies were paraded once more. In 
seconding, Mr. Edwards contended that the measure must 
be granted because the majority of the Welsh Radical 
members desires it. Sir William Marriott met the 
proposal with an amendment barring further procedure in 
consequence of the absence of any provision for com- 
pensation. Personally he has more faith in helping 
men to resist temptation than in trying to make them 
virtuous by Act of Parliament; but his main objection to the 
Bill is the disregard of vested interests. Baron Ferdinand 
de Rothschild, who seconded Sir William, remarked that 
as the publican’s is a legitimate business it were a crying 
shame to deprive him of it without compensation. During 
discussion supporters recommended the Bill as being 
calculated to strengthen the Government's hands in deal- 
ing with the general measure. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, denied official sanction to a Bill 
differing in principle from the Government’s own; but 
he was prepared to vote for the second reading as an 
affirmation of the principle of Local Option and as a 
protest against compensation proposals. In the end the 
second reading was carried by 281 to 246 votes, the 
majority in favour of the measure being thus reduced 
from 69 to 35, 





On Thursday in the Lords the Archbishop of Canterbury 
nioved the second reading of the Church Patronage Bill, 
which aims at preventing the illegal sale of livings, and at 
remedying other abuses generally and justly condemned. 
The Lord Chancellor would have been better pleased had 
the measure gone further towards the abolition of patron- 
age; but the Government accorded hearty support to the 
second reading, which was effected without opposition. 
In the Commons, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter denied that he had packed the Lancashire Bench with 
Radicals : he had merely deprived the Lord Lieutenant of 
the County of the sole right of recommendation because he 
had refused to do the packing for him, Yet the Home 
Secretary solemnly affirmed that politics should have no con- 
nection with judicial appointments. ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer then submitted a programme of public business, 
which ended with the threat that, unless the House expe- 
dite Government work, the Easter holidays must be reduced. 
But the threat failed to intimidate Mr. Labouchere, at 
least, for, though he has recently distinguished himself by 
his accusations of Tory obstruction, he intimated that he 
meant to have his debate on Uganda, even if it did not 
come off till four o’clock in the morning. On the Navy Esti- 
mates Mr. Bowles criticised the Admiralty policy, while 
Sir E. J. Reed protested against the pressure put on the 
Committee by the Government ; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer applied the Closure and secured the vote. 





Tue Irish protest against the Separation Bill grows in 
twagnitude and gains in influence ; and Loyalists con- 
demn the measure from every standpoint whence it can 
be viewed. The Synod of the Church of Ireland has de- 
nounced Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, which, the Primate 
averred, are designed to suppress the Protestant faith and 
to subjugate the country to papal dictation. On the other 
hand the leading laymen among the Roman Catholics are 
opposed to them, not merely on secular considerations 
but, because they foster ‘a revolutionary spirit disastrous 
to the true interests ot our religion.’ The Irish Pres- 
byterian Church, the Irish Landlords’ Convention, the 
Dublin College of Physicians, with public meetings 
throughout the land, have passed resolutions against the 
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Bill; while The Lrish World rejects it as no ‘final or adequate 
response to the demands of Ireland.’ Belfast is indignant 
at the refusal of the Prime Minister to receive a deputation 
charged with the expression of its views; and a firm in 
that city has issued a circular to British manufacturers 
cancelling orders on the ground that the alarm has para- 
lysed trade. Outrage and boycotting are on the increase, 
aud Mr, Justice Gibson in opening the Cork Assizes stated 
that many of the specially reported cases are agrarian, 

Deniep audience by the Prime Minister, who cannot 
away with arguments against his Separation Bill, a depu- 
tation representing the commercial interests of South 
Ireland waited on Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen 
and Lord Randolph Churchill on Friday. On hearing the 
members’ vigorous impeachment of the measure, Lord 
Salisbury expressed surprise at Mr. Gladstone’s procedure : 
La mort sans phrase was the sentence passed upon Irish 
interests, but the more publicity was disliked by the 
Government, the more the Opposition must press it. The 
action of the Prime Minister did not surprise Mr. Balfour : 
Mr. Gladstone was naturally averse from facing persons 
armed with facts and figures. ‘Cruel and wicked’ was 
Lord Randolph's description of Mr, Gladstone’s conduct : 
the magnitude of the stake at issue the theme of Mr, 
Goschen’s remarks, The deputation was afterwards 
received by the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Henry James who, speaking to the same effect, 
promised the most strenuous opposition to the monstrous 
proposals for the ruin of Ireland. 


Tie Banffshire election leaves the balance of parties 
unchanged, Sir William Wedderburn receiving 3,106 and 
Mr. Grant 2,395 votes ; though the Separatist majority has 
been reduced to 771 from 869 in “92 and 1,189 in ’86. 
It is alleged that corruption was rampant among the 
Pontefract Separatists at last election, and a_ petition 
against the return of Mr. Reckitt has consequently been 
prepared. On every hand the mischievous proposals of 
the Government are exciting indignation and opposition, 
The Local Veto Bill is condemned of all save the faddists, 
and meetings against it are being held throughout the 
country. Mr. Beaufoy, being unable to support the 
measure, placed his resignation in the hands of the 
Separatist organisations, but he has been induced to re- 
tain his seat on the understanding that he will adopt a 
neutral attitude towards the question. Quite as strenuous 
is the antagonism to the Suspensory Bills, The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at 2 special meeting of Convocation 
referred to the Welsh measure as avowedly the first step 
towards Disestablishment, to be resisted by the whole 
Church ; while the Bishop of Winchester deems it an 
‘almost insolently unconstitutional’ call to civil war. 
Less is heard of the Registration Bill, but here, too, the 
battle must be fought: for, while the abolition of the rat- 
ing qualification is of no great moment in England, yet in 
Scotland it practically means the introduction of manhood 


suffrage. 


Wonrp comes, unexpectedly enough, of desperate fighting 
at an advanced post of the Chitral Expedition. Clearly, 
there has been a new rising of the tribes ; and a determined 
attack has been directed upon Chilas, a fort recently occu- 
pied by Major Daniell, of the Ist Punjab Infantry, under 
the orders of his chief, Colonel Durand, Chilas is the 
head-town of a little hill-State, on the left bank of the 
Indus, in close proximity to that hatching-place of Mussul- 
man fanaticism and frontier disaffection, Swat. It is part 
of the new border policy to bring this section of river 
under British control ; and, of course, the local chiefs are 
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not alone in desiring to checkmate the movement. The 
attack was beaten off; but not until 150 or 200 of the 
tribesmen were killed. Major Daniell, a competent and 
an experienced officer, was shot through the heart while 
storming an entrenched village, and with him fell three 
native officers and 109 men, while Lieutenant Moberley, 
of the 37th Bengal Light Infantry, a native officer, and 28 
men were wounded. These be heavy losses, and one hopes 
that the figures, which imply savage and ruthless fighting 
at close quarters, are exaggerated, The enemy has mean- 
time fled, and reinforcements have been sent to Chilas. 





Counr von Caprivt and the Reichstag’s Committee 
have brought matters to such a pass between them that 
nothing remains save a dissolution. The calculation is 
that, were the Army Bills submitted to a full House, they 
would be rejected by some 300 votes to 80. Under the 
circumstances, the hour for compromise has passed : 
especially as the National Liberals resent the Chan- 
cellor’s curt rejection of Herr von Bennigsen’s over- 
tures. Also, the Conservatives, after some hesitation, 
have formulated an ultimatum: ‘Abandon the Russian 
commercial treaty, or we will divide against the two years’ 
system,’ From that particular bedevilment the Govern- 
ment will probably be delivered by the break-down of 
the negotiations ; but will it emerge triumphant from 
the General Election after Easter? Never has discon- 
tent more largely prevailed; and, from whatever cause, 
the Administration appears seriously discredited. Thus. 
the Prime Minister of the petty State of Anhalt has 
thought fit to lecture the Imperial Chancellor on his sins 
of commission and omission. Needless to say, this signi- 
ficant assertion of independence meets with much approval 
from Bismarck’s organ, the Hamburger Nachrichten ; indeed, 
we are given to understand that the Prince is one of 
the staunchest champions of federal liberties. Also, he 
has planned a disruptionist campaign in South Germany 
for next summer. 





Tuk Servian elections took place amidst the liveliest 
scenes of rioting, the object of which was partly to break 
the heads of the opposing party, partly to prevent the 
ballot urns from reaching the chief polling-stations. So 
far the Government has a small majority, and will have 
more when the results have been ‘faked,’ by the invalid- 
ation of about forty seats. King Milan has written a 
letter to the Vemps stating that he is well content with 
the present condition of affairs. But why he should have 
chosen this moment for its publication is a mystery. 
Possibly it was to strengthen the hands of the Regents, 
whose unpopularity is shewn by the result of the elections 
The Russian press has been attempting to get up a new 
Slavonic manifestation: appealing for second-hand vest- 
ments to distribute amongst the Orthodox churches in 
Bosnia, which (as the Orthodox authorities of that province 
have shewn) are perfectly well supplied with new vest- 
ments by the Austrian Government. 





Raimway concessions in Anatolia have long been a bone 
of contention between British and German adventurers at 
Constantinople. Last year the Germans gained the 
Sultan’s permission to construct lines in rivalry of those 
already made by British capital: further, they now propose 
to obtain a lien, through the International Board of the 
Public Debt, upon the revenues pledged by the Ottoman 
Government as security for the railroads. The English 


bond-holders naturally object; whereat the Ao/nsche 


waxes furious, and threatens a war of retaliation. The 
meaning of the phrase is not exactly clear; though the 
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Kaiser has granted an audience to the banker Herr Kaulla 
and expressed his gratification at the benefit to German 


industry and the employment to German workmen 
provided by Abdul Hamid’s ‘wisdom.’ However, the 
Foreign Secretary, Baron Marschall, does not intend to 
move in the matter: feeling no doubt that syndicates at 
Stamboul must settle their quarrels themselves. 





GovERNMENT returns discover that, while skilled labour 
is still in an unsatisfactory condition, which is like to last 
as long as the present Administration, the percentage of 
unemployed is, nevertheless, much smaller now than it was 
last month. The Lancashire strike remains unsettled, but, 
despite the official statements on both sides that the nego- 
tiations between masters and men have been barren thus 
far, it is by no means improbable that the operatives will 
surrender within the next few weeks. It is evident, 
indeed, that but for the greed of certain millowners, 
who abstained from action as long as possible, thereby 
materially aiding the strikers, the end had been reached 
The Cleveland and Durham colliers have 
quietly submitted to a deduction of 5 per cent. from 


ere now. 
their wages. Depression in the engineering trade on 
the north-east coast has compelled the Masters’ Association 
of the Tyne and the Wear to intimate reductions varying 
from 5 to 10 per cent. from the first of May. The 
Working Unemployed, at a Trafalgar Square demonstra- 
tion, have called upon the Government Departments to 
institute an Eight Hours Day, to fix a minimum wage of 
thirty shillings a week, and to concede to their servants 
the right of combination. 





Tue racing season opens next week, with meetings at 
Lincoln and Liverpool. The Brocklesby will not, so the 
rumour goes, attract any particularly smart two-year-olds, 
and owners are to be encouraged in keeping their 
youngsters back at this date of the season. -The Lincoln- 
shire Handicap will not be remarkable except from a 
gambling point of view. There has been a strong and 
steady run on Pensioner, who was second in the Cam- 
bridgeshire, and a mare called Mina, who, according to 
public form, ought not to be able to win at all, is being 
well backed by her owner, whose dealings with Alice have 
already made him most unpopular. Next Friday the 
Grand National will be run at Liverpool. The field will 
be rather better in quality than it has been of late years, 
and Cloister, the favourite, is a particularly fine horse 
across country. Why Not is said to be in good form, and 
The Midshipmite has proved his ability over three miles, 
But the Grand National is across four of exceedingly 
difficult country, and victory is more doubtful here, where 
a slip may lose the race, than elsewhere. For the Two 
Thousand and the Derby Isinglass and Meddler, last 
season's champions, remain favourites. 

Tue annual report of the Prudential Assurance Company 
(Limited) has just been issued. During the past year the 
policies issued in the Ordinary Branch numbered 56,912, 
assuring £5,886,889 and producing a new annual premium 
income of £319,948. The premiums secured in the same 
period amounted to £1,665,611, being an increase of 
£222,805 over those of.the preceding year. In the 
Industrial Branch the premiums amounted to £3,849,157 
being an advance of £160,819. The assets of the Company, 
as shewn in the balance sheet, reach a total of £16,309,0652 
being an increase of £1,680,025. On both branches the 
surplus of assets over liabilities is £664,100, whereof 
£270,000 is carried forward, leaving £394,100 for dis- 
tribution among policyholders and shareholders. 
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A BURST DRUM 


F the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not convinced 
last Monday that a certain troublesome little 
cold was suspiciously opportune, then is he such a 
well of the milk of human kindness as never was seen 
before. We do not say that there was any ground for 
doubt as to the reality of that most timely cough. 
Far stranger things have happened than that a Prime 
Minister should have a tiresome irritation in the throat 
on a night when he has to make a rather disagreeable 
statement. And besides, let us do Mr. Gladstone 
justice: he is ever in favour of scuttle and funk in 
national policy, but he is not wont to flee the enemy on 
his own peculiar plain at windy Westminster. All the 
same, it cannot be denied that if he were the sort 
of person to suffer from convenient indispositions, this 
was just the occasion when he would be indisposed. 
After many great and sounding oaths, after engage- 
ments in profusion, that the Irish Bill should be de- 
bated and read a second time before Easter, or it should 
be the worse for the House and Supply, the Ministry 
has—eaten its leek. ‘That and no more. Nor had we 
Unionists any need to point this out: it was written 
that very night in the offices of the Radical papers, and 
it was printed the very next morning in those papers. 
They called it a surrender to obstruction,and they snarled 
and shrieked and spat, unpacking their hearts in words. 
That they should do so was natural, was even pardonable; 
for, indeed, the great Gladstonian Ministry had disco- 
vered that the thing was not to be rushed by any means. 
So the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to come 
down and say that the Prime Minister (he was most 
particular to insist that he was the mere mouth-piece 
of the Prime Minister) had instructed him to inform 
the House that the Bill for the Sale of the Union 
would not be debated for the second time till after 
Easter. It was a confession of defeat—and Mr. Glad- 
stone had some—nay, had much—reason to be consoled 
for the misfortune which caused him to catch cold in the 
very nick of time. It was Sir W. Harcourt who had 
to hoist the white flag, and list, © list, to an exulting 
Opposition. 

And how do we stand now? Well, in the first place, 
we stand in the presence of a burst drum. ‘The Bill 
has its course to run, but there is an end of the swagger- 
ing insolence that would have crammed it down the 
throat of Parliament unconsidered and undebated. 
Also, there is an end of that hectoring attitude—as 
of Tiger Roche, or the celebrated John L. Sullivan in 
drink—assumed with such very trifling justification 
by the harlequin set of factions which compose the 
Majority. ‘To-day the posture of that set of factions 
is all wooden, shrunk, ridiculous exceedingly, for it has 
promised great matters galore, and it has failed most 
shamefully of performance. When a majority is in 
that absurd and lamentable way, business is commonly 
at a standstill, more or less. At present there are 
matters of Supply to be disposed of, none of them 
likely to cause much stir. The ‘ fishing bills’ will be 
introduced, for votes are more precious than ever ; and 
another will probably be added to the array. But in- 
terest has departed the proceedings of Her Majesty's 
faithful Commons. ‘The venue is changed; and now 
it is made sure that there can be no attempt to 
burke discussion, to commit the House to a certain 
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‘principle before the country has the least idea what 
that so called principle may be, one turas  instinc- 
tively tothe ring for the real fight. Mven the debate 
on the Mathew Commission Report stirs not at all. 
After all, that also is a sham and a show. Who but 
knew that the Commission would report in favour of 
replacing the victimized poor rogues at the expense of 
the landlords? At this end of the week it is really 
impossible to concern oneself in the details of the 
thing: it also is a ‘fishing bill, meant to steady 
certain Irish votes and be heard of no more. And the 
charm of the debate is for them alone that would 
realise to what an extent the House of Commons is 
Hooded with legal eloquence (the most nauseating of 
human noises out of its proper place) whenever a 
tough Mr. Attorney has to wrestle with tough learned 
and honourable gentlemen on the other side. 

‘The interest, we say, is outside, is in the effort to 
explain Home Rule to the country. Of this effort we 
shall have enough to say in the coming weeks. Mean- 
while, two pieces of explanation, one deliberate, one 
involuntary are already to be noted. ‘The first is the 
protest of the loyal Roman Catholics of Ireland—that 
is the well chosen one; and we trust that Unionists 
will do their utmost to make it well and widely known, 
asit deserves. It goes a long way to show that, in so far 
as the policy of Home Rule concerns Ireland, it is not 
a question between Ulster and the rest, nor even a ques- 
tion between Roman Catholic and Protestant, but 
between every body in Ireland who is orderly and indus- 
trious, everybody with capital and education, and the 
gang of intriguers, lay and clerical, which is trading on 
the greed of a misguided peasantry. ‘The other, the in- 
voluntary, explanation of what Home Rule must mean 
is the last crisis of the chronic ‘row in the /'rceman 
Olfice. We have no opinion as to the pecuniary diffi- 
culties of that now rather tedious print. It matters 
not a jot to us whether or no, Alderman Kernan is 
plotting with intent to capture it for the Par- 
nellites, nor whether Dr. Walsh is right or no in 
saying that Mr. Healy and his backers have brought 
charges against Messrs. Sexton and Dillon which ‘ they 
have every reason to know to be devoid of truth. All 
this is an affair of hog and dog. But the squabble is 
evidence that, at a time when common sense should 
make these Irish patriots see the necessity of keeping 
up at least an appearance of harmony in order to give 
some plausibility to the contentions of their English 
associates, they cannot refrain from wrangling over 
Dr. Walsh, who ought to know, 


accuses Mr. Healy’s party of lying; and whether he 


the money-box. 


is right or wrong you can see, at any rate, how ready 
these Irish be to call each other liars. ‘To be sure, 
they forgive the epithet as lightly as they use it. 
And it 


is to the word of this rabble of adventurers—adven- 


What a regard for truth the race must have ! 


turers who rejoice in giving the lie and are not ashamed 
to take it—that we are to trust for the loyal fulfil- 
ment of the engagements specitied or implied in the 


Home Rule Bill ! 


‘ABIGAILS AND ANDREWS’* 


FPN litigation wherein the disgrace of Lord Howard 
de Walden was consummated, and the honour of 
his wife established, has a wider interest than that 
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which depends upon the relations of the principals 
and their friends. It supplies a peculiarly neat and 
effective example of the recklessness with which in- 
famous persons, particularly those who happen to 
occupy the position of dismissed servants, will perjure 
themselves in actions of divorce. Mr. Crocombe and 
Miss Crook are by no means the first of their kind 
who have given public exhibitions of malicious men- 
dacity, but the remorseless thoroughness with which 
they attributed to their former employers the weak- 
ness to which they were themselves addicted, and the 
neatness with which they were caught out, were both 
The double piece of good 
fortune, which led to the discovery of Crocombe’s amor- 
ous correspondence with his fellow-agent and to the 
explanation and confutation of the falsehood concerning 
Lady Howard de Walden’s watch-bracelet, would have 
been courageous in a work of fiction. ‘The demolition 
of their conspiracy was as dramatic as possible. 


exceptional and edifying. 


Perjury can never be other than a crime of 
extreme gravity. ‘Take the least heinous case: that 
of the light-hearted youth, who, when his fellow is 
‘run in” before the magistrates upon a trivial charge 
of ‘drunk and resisting the guard, or its equivalent in 
civil life, cheerfully swears to an alibi. Even he has by 
his falsehood endeavoured to pervert the course of 
public justice, and to avert from his friend the conse- 
quences which, in the general interest, ought to follow 
riotous inebriety. He has, moreover, set a bad example 
to all and sundry by the practical suggestion that there 
is not necessarily any serious harm in telling lies in the 
witness-box. He ought, accordingly, to undergo, not 
indeed vindictive, but substantial punishiient. ‘The 
man who swears to a falsehood in order to cheat his 
creditor, or to help his friend to cheat a creditor, does 
much worse, and should be more severely punished : 
more especially if he incidentally imputes to his 
opponent not a mere mistake, but the dishonesty 
of which he is himself guilty. Far worse is the 
conduct of a perjurer who by his perjury seeks to 
aflix odious guilt upon some innocent person, and this 
is the crime of which the Abigails and Andrews of 
our day have so many opportunities of committing. 
In those cases where a person sought to be made legally 
responsible for criminal or quasi-criminal conduct is 
allowed, or practically requires, himself or herself to 
give evidence, and happens to be guilty, it is not in 
human nature to wish to visit perjury with its legal 
penalties. The popular view of the moral duty of a 
justly accused co-respondent when the respondent asserts 
her innocence, is perfectly sound, and the prosecution 
for perjury of a person thus situate would be justly 
thought oppressive. But to go out of your way 
to establish, by telling lies, a false case of adultery 
against an innocent woman is about as odious a crime 
as can be committed without personal violence. If, 
therefore, Crocombe and Crook were made amenable for 
the crime of which they now stand justly and vehe- 
mently suspected, it would be matter for nothing but 
satisfaction, 

One reason why the prosecution of these persons 
seems especially desirable is that the story of the watch- 
bracelet, the evidence of Miss Holden, and other cir- 
cumstances in the case, appear to make the proof of 
their guilt an unusally easy matter. Another is that 
—like the stealing of letters by postmen—the crime is 
VOL, 1X. 
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one which is particularly easy of commission, and, as 
a general rule, difficult of detection. Which of us 
has not been, over and over again, alone for an hour or 
two with a person of the opposite sex, under such cir- 
cumstances that, if a servant had chosen to make an 
allegation of impropriety of behaviour, there would 
have been nothing to set against it but the denials 
and the characters of the accused persons? Who 
does not know, once such a charge is made, how the 
veriest trifles come looming up as in corroboration ? It 
is scarce possible to imagine an action for divorce, 
however ill-founded, in which it would not be possible 
to get up such a case, or half a dozen such cases, as that 
sought to be established against Captain Winter. The 
simple lie of the ill-disposed Abigail (or Andrew) is so 
easily told, and so dangerous when it is told, that when 
one such lie has been so satisfactorily and conspicuously 
nailed to the counter, as in the Howard de Walden 
case, the opportunity for making an example seems 
too good to lose. Again and again the thing has 
been done with impunity. A single prosecution 
might—a single conviction followed by adequate 
punishment assuredly would—do a great deal to per- 
suade both Andrew and Abigail—to say nothing of 
hired spies—to resist this peculiar devil. We trust 
that by the time these lines are in print such a pro- 
secution will have been undertaken. 


GOVERNMENT BY ATTORNEY 


: UDGE, sir, of my surprise when I found that a 
e very great proportion of the Assembly (a 


majority, I believe, of the members who attended) was 
composed of practitioners in the law. .... There 
were distinguished exceptions ; but the general compo- 
sition was of obscure provincial advocates, country 
attorneys, and the whole train of the ministers of 
municipal litigation. . From the moment I read 
the list I saw distinctly, and very nearly as it happened, 
all that was to follow. Who could doubt but 
that, at any expense to the State, of which they under- 
stood nothing, they must pursue their private interests, 
which they understood but too well. It was inevitable ; 
it was necessary ; it was planted in the nature of things. 
They must join in any project . . . . which could lay 
open to them those innumerable lucrative jobs*>.... 
and so forth. 

The words are Edmund Burke’s, and he wrote them 
a hundred years ago of the Tvers Etat in the National 
Assembly. Yet they describe with more than sufficient 
accuracy the makers of the latest revolution and their 
practices. None but an interested person or a visionary 
could fail to detect in the events of “71 the tendencies 
whose final manifestation (conditioned, of course, by 
circumstances) is the Panama scandal. ‘The Empire 
was dead and done with; in the common overthrow its 
systems of discipline and civic existence had gone to 
shipwreck, and the blind populace, misled by a crew of 
criminal lunatics, hurled itself upon the seats of power. 
Only a remnant of the dreamers of °48 held together ; 
with them were a few ill-trained patriots and the hot- 
blooded youths whose skill in working mischief the 
Imperial police could hardly counter-check. The 
bourgeoisie had suftered the brunt of the invasion ; the 
bourgeoisie was scared and hurt by the excesses of the 


Commune: therefore, it turned to these men, whose 
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mouths were full of golden promises. In the Revolu- 
tion of “71 the middie class asserted itself, and, with 
the right French indifference to political details, having 
set up many masters where there had been but one, 
bade them take their will. Their will was to work 
those innumerable lucrative jobs. Thiers died, and 
Macmahon was foolish, Gambetta was an enthusiast. 
Behind them were the men whose character is etched 
above. So that, as change succeeded change, the Re- 
public was given over to notorious, then to mediocre, 
then to unknown and insignificant advocates, journal- 
ists, stock-jobbers, on whom it was laid that they 
should work those innumerable jobs. 

At the first threat of exposure they said, ‘Come, 
let us cast lots that we may see for whose cause this 
evil is upon us, So they cast lots, and the lot fell 
upon’. . one or another. ‘There were fine parades 
of virtue: the scandal had been scraped up (they 
said) by the enemies of the Republic. Last week's 
trial has shown that the scandals were scraped up by 
enemies of the Republic who far from selfish or other 
motives desire to rid the State of the horse-leeches 
that suck its blood. ‘There is Baihaut’s confession that 
he took a large bribe from Lesseps. ‘The immaculate 
Floquet scorns the imputation (for that is all it 
comes to) that he accepted a contribution to the 
secret service fund—that is, the party chest. Why, 
he had more than sufficient in hand! ‘The more 
immaculate Clémenceau was more or less—(who shall 
say how much more or how much less ?)—a party to 
the corruptions of Reinach. We know all about the 
cheques and the hundred odd deputies who took pay- 
ment for their votes, and that mysterious exit of M. 
Sans-Leroy from the committee-room, to which he re- 
turned in an altered frame of mind. And Madame 
Cottu, who laid a pretty pitfall, probably by the ad- 
vice of her husband, into which her victims fell (so far, 
at least, that their employers deem it wise to exile them 
to other spheres of usefulness), what of her? Of course 
M. Loubet and M. Bourgeois and M. Ribot know 
nothing of her devices and desires. How should they ? 
Are they not politicians, and far too wise to commit them- 
selves? Lastly, the Chamber refuses to have anything 
to do with M. Cavaignac—who is indeed too priggish 
for words, but is pledged to scour the country of all this 
corruption—and votes confidence in men of like passion 
with M. Floquet. 

The Chamber, especially the dominant ring of country 
barristers turned professional politicians at so much a 
day, is in a lively panic. Any accusation is believed 
against any man, because it is quite probably true; 
and these gentry, who have feathered their nests, and 
‘hung out from the shippe of the State the flagge of 
pyrates, tremble at the thought of . . . New Caledonia ? 
Or is it only prison? It is not hard to see how or why 
the blight has thus fallen. Since 1789 aristocracy, 
which at least sets a model of apparent disin- 
terestedness, has retired from politics. Dukes like 
Broglie lower themselves in France. Marquises like 
Rochefort and Morés abandon their nobility and be- 
come no better than street brawlers. Meanwhile the 
country advocate works at his innumerable lucrative 
jobs. M. Carnot likes to be President and may remain 
President if the country advocates be strong enough ; 
and M. Ferry is playing for his own hand though he 
wants people to think he is playing for M. Carnot’s ; 
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and M. Clémenceau gladstonizes, hoping to ride in on 
the ‘advanced’ vote: and M. Andrieux, that lion 
among ladies, is allied with the breeders of con- 
fusion. Nor is there any wholesome solution to be 
expected. We may wonder whether a discredited 
or a discreditable party is to have the next turn at the 
game. And that is all. 


‘OLD GLORY’ 


REATION has been licked again: at New 
Orleans last week the Crescent City Athletic Club 
gave a ‘purse’ of forty thousand dollars for an exhibi- 
tion of what has come to be the very gentle art of 
fisticuffs. The prize-fighting of to-day bears no sort of 
resemblance to those degrading displays (of skill and 
hardihood and endurance) at one time common in these 
islands. The human brutes who took part in these 
would hammer each other for hours; they took a 
positive pleasure in drawing blood (which in their 
abasement they called claret !); it was common for 
both the parties to a fight to come out of it 
looking as though they really had been fight- 
ing. Not thus the modern gladiator. He is nothing 
if not scientific. His knuckles beautifully gloved, he 
spars with elegance, and with almost as much respect 
for his opponent’s countenance as for his own, until he 
sees an opportunity for the ‘knock-out, which puts to 
sleep and ends the demonstration. Often it is all over in 
five minutes. Last week it lasted as many as fifteen ; 
for it was not until the fourth round that Hall, dis- 
covering his neck, was duly punched, and collapsed 
amid enthusiastic cheering from eight thousand ‘ sports, 
come from all parts of the States to pay ten 
dollars a piece for the privilege of sharing in the 
triumph of the American Eagle. 
‘These heroes had met twice before. Six years ago 
Fitzsimmons beat Hall; and four years later Hall 
beat Fitzsimmons. ‘This was at Sydney, and the money 
was but a fraction of the ‘record’ offered at New 
Orleans. But in both the details were almost identical! ; 
and in both the knock-out and its consequences appear 
to have been most carefully rehearsed and _ very 
brilliantly done. At Sydney Fitzsimmons lay insen- 
sible, came round gradually, was helped to a chair, sat 
down, and then slid out of it; while at New Orleans 
Hall remained prostrate for some minutes, what time 
restoratives were applied by the Club doctor, And 
lest any malignant should insinuate that the whole 
thing was ‘a put-up job, it is right to add that ‘the 
knock-out blow was universally acknowledged as one of 
the hardest that old ring habitués ever witnessed. Of 
course, those thick-headed persons who will go out of 
their way in quest of logical conclusions, will argue 
that, inasmuch as Fitzsimmons openly avowed that 
he ‘sold’ the fight at Sydney, and that his knock-out 
there was a piece of acting pure and simple, it is 
possible—even probable—that Hall may well have gone 
and done likewise at New Orleans, especially as the 
‘ purse’ was so much better worth dividing. But these 
dullards are completely answered by Fitzsimmons 
himself, who has declared that, so far from ‘ cut- 
ting-up*’ the prize, he refused to 
listen to Hall or his seconds either, who did 
(in effect) approach him with this iniquitous pro- 
posal. Hall has ventured to deny this straight- 
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forward statement, but under the circumstances his 
denial is evidently unworthy of credence. Other 
rumours are that the forty thousand dollars never 
existed save on paper; that it was arranged to pay the 
winner sixteen thousand out of the gate-money; and 
that the Club has offered Fitzsimmons twelve thousand 
or nothing. And it seems not improbable that we shall 
presently be given to understand that Mr. Charles 
Mitchell (who recently gave up a lucrative appoint- 
ment as manager of a music-hall to fulfil an engage- 
ment under Government) did not lose the two 
thousand eight hundred which he is stated to have 
risked on the valour of Hall. 

But it cannot be questioned that Iitzsimmons 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of the affair, and de- 
serves the best of his adopted country. A Cornishman 
by accident of birth, he became a citizen of ‘These 
States on the very day of the fight. As matter of 
course he wore the Stars and Stripes in the combat, 
and while his fellow artist lay prone and the ten-dollar 
‘sports’ cheered themselves hoarse, he waved ‘Old 
Glory’ round his head: exactly as he had_ been 
American born and enjoyed the whole imposture with 
the best men there. 


SIR PANDARUS (OF TROY) AND LADY 
| ORD TEYNHAM, writing to The Times dis- 
Bd 


covers us the existence of a lady—of ‘irre- 
proachable character, ‘amiable, ‘not without evident 
personal attractions, with the habit of ‘Governors’ 
and Presidents’ parties and the best receptions of Fifth 
Avenue, who has £19,000 a year in landed estate and 
over a quarter of a million in hard cash, and would 
like to marry a title. How did he find her out, you 
ask Well: she was discovered to him by a worthy 
creature, who calls himself a Colonel, on the strength 
of ‘long and hard service ... with five wounds and 
the loss of a limb’; and this discoverer, to speak 
soothly, is not less prodigious than his discovery. 
Shall one Sir Pandarus of 'Troy become, and by one’s 
side wear steel? ‘The thought was too much for 
Antient Pistol himself, and at the time of his ‘long 
and hard service, our Colonel—whose name, ‘by the 
way, does not appear in the Army List, Lord ‘Teynham 
says—might possibly, one might even say would pro- 
bably, have found himself in line with that gallant 
Elizabethan officer. But: ‘ five wounds and the loss of a 
limb* and the absence from one’s side of steel are reason 
good enough for anything in this world ; and, as the 
fat-faced curate Edward Bull remarked, ‘God made 
the woman for the man’—the fortune for the title ; 
and there is no such trade as that of bringing two 
young people that are so dispoged together ; and, as the 
Colonel says, ‘If a few thousands pass to the person, 
lady or gentleman, who confers such benefit, why, 
where’s the harm in that? ‘There they are, made 
happy, ‘all their friends congratulating them ... 
Blood and Rank on one side, Wealth on the other’; and 
‘if the chief actors, the principals, are pleased and 
satisfied, then, as our Colonel puts it very neatly, ‘ no 
one has a right to complain. Everybody, in fact, is 
convinced that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. Especially Sir Pandarus of Troy. But 
for that artist in happiness, Blood and Rank would 
have sighed in vain for Wealth, and Wealth (poor 
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dear!) would have pined to death for the desire of 
Rank and Blood. In truth, there is no such trade as 
his; and Cervantes did well to place its eloquent 
apology in the mouth of so ripe a courtier and so 
brave and seemly a gentleman as the good Alonzo de 
Quijada. As for the matter of a ‘few thousands, — 
as for ‘all expenses paid and honoraria besides,—it 
were merely inhuman to grudge the labourer his hire ; 
and if blushes can indeed be coined, what cannibal of 
them all were so ferocious as to prevent our Colonel 
and his likes from realising theirs? It is not often 
that anyone can hang out the ensigns of modesty to 
such excellent and profitable purpose. Especially Sir 
Pandarus of ‘Troy. 

For the rest, if our Colonel may be believed, Sir 
Pandarus and lady are well-known and highly res- 
pected, and withal have quite as much work as is good 
for them. He tells you, for example, of ‘a ducal mar- 
riage, of ‘ another with a young peer,’ and of ‘ another 
still more recently, all arranged by them ; and though, 
at first sight, a ducal marriage with a young peer may 
seem an impossiblity, not to be explained in any sense 
by the fact that there has been another still more re- 
cently, it is obvious, on reflection, that the worthy 
creature is—not bent on talking miracles but— 
only a little shaky in his grammar. ‘Of wealthy 
ladies, as he remarks, ‘who wish to marry, and do 
marry into aristocratic houses, there is, no doubt, a 
large and varied selection. ‘They all find their mates,” 
and it is well that they do so; for ‘several great 
inglish and Continental’ families ‘have been in- 
debted to such marriages for their saviour —whoever 
he may be—‘ and freedom from debt, for the 
sustentation of their rank, and for the provi- 
sion of children and successors. Of their effect 
in the case of children who are not successors, the 
good, kind military gentleman says nothing: nothing of 
their effect in the instance of successors who are not 
children. But he appears to have written in a hurry, 
and ‘tis but a detail at the most. More to the issue 
is it that he knows of ‘the only child of a double and 
treble American millionaire, who has come to England 
and is staying (‘not 100 miles from Eaton-square’) 
‘with a family of position, which family is ‘assisting 
her in that view’ of saving some titled race from 
ignominy and despair. And ‘in nearly all these cases, 
past and to come—many thousands for expenses and 
“commission” change hands, and pass to the intro- 
ducer "—(our fathers spelled it in four letters, and it 
rhymed with shrimp. But no matter)—‘in which, in 
this case, he adds, and here an honest indignation so 
completely gets the better of his grammar that one 
really has to construe him like a Greek Play or a late 
Meredith, ‘solely through knowing the family, I 
am one. And it is no light matter that he is one in 
which; for in the case of the lady with £19,000 a year 
and the run of Fifth Avenue and the White House, 
‘my foreign agent expended and charged’ as much as 
three hundred dollars ‘in valuations, certificates, and 
long journeys, before he wrote to Lord Teynham. For, 
even as in the time of Wamba, the son of Witless, 
there were dead men alive and live men dead, so in this 
year of grace there be rich maids poor, and belted earls 
and gilded (Continental) dukes that no respectable 
widow, however American her habit, would take on at 
any price. And the conjunction of such elements is 
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misery; it is difficult, if not impossible, to convince 
the persons chiefly concerned that commission is com- 
mission, and there is a trifle to pay for broken glass ; 
so that to investigate, make enquiries, see certificates, 
take long journeys, verify valuations, is a matter incum- 
bent upon all and sundry. 
‘l'roy. 

Could Society get on without him? Who knows? 
Certainly not Society; for it has never tried. It is 
obvious that the fat-faced curate Edward Bull has the 
root of the matter in him; yet Sir Pandarus and_ his 
lady wife have always been found useful, even indis- 
pensable, and have always been visited with the worth 
of their work in coin and the full amount of their own 
so-called unworthiness in contempt. Whether they 
labour pour le bon motif or for the other, whether they 
promise vague seal-skin jackets or write letters to 7’he 
Times, they remain incomparably necessary, and, things 
being as they are—Blood and Rank being anxious to 
meet with Wealth and Wealth being still more anxious 
to equip Blood and Rank with a practicable set of 
children and successors—it appears, there really is no 
doing without them. True, the London County Council 
might take up their work, and the London County 
Council would certainly do it witha will. But in that 
case nothing would be changed except the agent's per- 
sonality: the need, the occupation, the ‘ honoraria’ 
and the ‘commission, the letters to J'he Westminster 
Gazette and other sentimental prints—all these would 
remain. Probably—vea, certainly—the status of the 
profession would be largely reconsidered and restated. 
But the change were one before which even Socialism, 
which would abolish an eternal need and obliterate an 
immortal instinct, were preferable; and the prospect 
of such a change is one that all must disapprove. 
Especially Sir Pandarus of ‘Troy. 


Especially Sir Pandarus of 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER 


FENHE coil at home distracts attention from matters 

Indian ; but these are none the less in need of 
observation and treatment. Upon the North-West 
Frontier, in particular, is cause for disquietude; and 
notably in the temper displayed by our most stiff- 
necked ally, Abdur Rahman. Possibly The Daily 
Chronicle's version of the despatch conveyed to Cal- 
cutta may not be correct to the letter; still the more 
sober rendering as given in The Times differs in 
interpretation rather than in fact. Anyhow the 
purported contents of the missive, a point-blank re- 
fusal, namely, te receive Lord Roberts's mission cor- 
responds exactly with His Highness’s intentions as 
revealed hy accomplished facts. Clearly he has always 
designed to avert the Jellalabad durbar, and to that 
end he has used the true Oriental methods of 
prevarication and delay as only Orientals can. 
Ilis masterpiece was the historic epistle wherein, 
while expressing a consuming desire to meet the 
Commander-in-Chief, he cited the Hazara rebellion 
as an unfortunate, but insuperable, obstacle to the 
interview. The device was childishly transparent, 
but it served its turn, and there is no _ longer 
any danger that this particular infidel will journey 
northward. The Ameer may be unaware that Lord 
Roberts still tarries in Bengal; he must know that 
Lord Roberts’s back is turned for ever on Cabul. 


SJucto 
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How apt, then, the opportunity for a vindication of 
repute by prohibiting an arrangement become ipso 
impossible! ‘The defiance can scarce have 
unpleasant consequences; and it safeguards one’s 
self-esteem, more especially if it be accompanied by 
the declaration of an independence which nobody 
threatens. In short, the alleged duplicate at the 
Afghan Agency reads genuinely enough, when you con- 
sider the sort of tactics that an Kastern, isolated from 
the world, and intensely suspicious of all attempts at 
dictation, would be likely to adopt. 

Lord Lansdowne, then, must cast aside all hope of a 
peaceful conference with the Ameer on frontier ques- 
tions. The intimation can hardly come as a surprise 
to one who has studied his barbarian. Nor should the 
project because it has foundered, be written down as 
inept: Abdur Rahman condescended to Rawul Pindi, 
and why not to Jellalabad? ‘The man is of con- 
trarieties all compact ; and the clue to his waywardness 
lies in the conflict between his passions and his fears. 
A blind hatred of the British raj has the upper hand 
just now; and if we sent an embassy north of Ali 
Masjid, the destruction of that embassy were certain, 
unless an army went with it. Nav, the Afghans, you 
read, are already astir in the expectancy of invasion ; 
which alarm has propagated — by 
their Sovereign, much in need of a_ backing of 
patriotism. 


doubtless been 
Now, true policy by no means counsels an 
open quarrel with the Ameer over his contumacy in 
regard to the durbar. In the first place—to pass from 
pretexts to causes—is it certain that the Prince is 
absolutely to blame for all his inroads upon our pre- 
serves? Concerning Umra Khan of Bajaur, for example, 
the evidence points to his having invited chastisement 
by raiding the ruler of Dir. Besides, a march to Cabul 
cannot be undertaken lightheartedly ; nor would the 
capture of that city greatly help us. We have long 
since repudiated annexation; and Abdur Rahman 
cannot be deposed, because none offers for the succession, 
Prudence, then, appears to counsel acquiescence on our 
part in the Ameer’s refusal to receive a mission— 
acquiescence and a most uncompromising ultimatum. 
He declines to take part in a pacific determination 
of the respective spheres’ ‘Then the matter shall be 
settled without his leave, and to him shall be assigned 
If he of The Daily Chronicle be right 
in ascribing to our ‘ unalterable friend’ an intention of 
‘treating the Indian frontier tribes according to his 
sacred law, the sooner that right is foregone the better 
for the unchangeable amity. 


a ne plus ultra, 


Abdur Rahman should 
be given to understand that in no case must the privi- 
lege of punishment be assumed, but that reprisals upon 
a protected State are an offence against the Paramount 
Power. Were his disposition less cursed and crabbed, 
the argument would carry conviction, for the man is 
intelligent enough ; but, as it is, ere persuasion obtain, 
we may have to offer other (and better) argument. 
Meanwhile, there is this consolation in the posture of 
affairs: that the Ameer’s mulishness is evidently home- 
grown, and not inspired. 

Neither Russian nor Afghan agency can be traced 
in that attack upon Chilas; though the spot lies 
within striking distance of Colonel Yonoff’s favourite 
promenade. In the nature of things an outpost is 
not established among intrepid tribesmen without 
efforts on their part to try conclusions with the 
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garrison. There has been tough work already above 
Gilgit; and more will have to be faced or ever the 
hill-men learn to abide the law of the stronger. 
The repulse seems to have been signal, despite the 
loss of Major Daniell, and with the arrival of re- 
inforcements (most wisely sent forward by the British 
Agent, Colonel Durand) there comes an end to im- 
mediate anxiety. At the same time, the Indian 
Government will do well to have troops in readiness 
for that corner, no less than for the whole North-West 
boundary. ‘The Cossack hovers beyond the Hindu Kush 
and north of the Paropamisus: wherefore the best 
security against his descent consists in an indisputable 
assertion of supremacy within our extreme confines. 


ROOK AND PIGEON 


N type is more grieviously degenerate than the 
| rogue. ‘lime was when spirit, resolution, 
courage were demanded of him. Captain Macheath 
met his victim face to face and risked life to fill his 
pocket. Haply he might be run through the body 
or ‘dance’ at Tyburn to no better music than the 
droning of the Ordinary. But nowadays his skin 
is safe whatever happens. He is far too mean and 
craven to expose himself to sword or shot, while his 
severest punishment is a comfortable ‘stretch’ in a 
well-aired prison. His method of procedure also is 
worthy an age of cheap education and paltry morals. 
An office, not the breezy heath, is his battle-field. He 
presents not a pistol but a circular at the weakling’s 
head, and so far from haunting the boozing-ken, 
where his ancestors made merry, he builds him a 
red-brick mansion, like a common Academician, goes 
to church on Sunday, and votes at elections. In brief, 
he is a finished Philistine, and when his ‘time’ is 
apportioned him he is apt to whine of injustice and 
genius misunderstood. 

Such is the creature—Charles Wells—whom Mr. 
Justice Hawkins has most properly sent away for eight 
years. Of late this swindler’s name has been much in 
the mouths of men, for he did not court an honoured 
obscurity, as was the wont of the classic thief. Chance 
favoured him at Monte Carlo and, glorified by rumours 
of a system and of broken banks, he proved the finest 
possible decoy for the gaming tables. But his extrava- 
gances demanded constant replenishment, and he fell 
back upon the ancient trick of advertisement. He an- 
nounced in the cotumns of the daily papers that he was 
prepared to reward the investor at a princely rate. A 
paltry thousand, said Mr. Wells, can be made to yield a 
yearly income of £1600. And so the pigeons fluttered 
round, the rook was fed fat, and the tedious old farce 
was once more enacted without a single variation. A 
passion for invention was an excuse for the commonest 
of swindles, and the money, as always, was spent upon 
yachts and vulgar display. For the rook there is 
nothing to be said. ‘The performance was unredeemed 
by any touch of romance or picturesqueness. ‘The man 
hazarded nothing but his own liberty, which is, indeed, 
a small stake, and his case is chiefly memorable for the 
forensic wit unparalleled, for which it was the oppor- 
tunity. Not even the united strength of all the New 
Humorists could plumb the depths of silliness easily 
reached by Sir Henry Hawkins. But laughter is cheaply 
won at the Law Courts, and from the constant outbursts 
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which greeted the Judge's sallies it is evident that Mr. 
Wells did not live and steal in vain. But for all that 
he is a despicable and squalid figure, and most happily 
inspired was the detective who arrested him at Havre. 
‘What, that bleedin’ little tinker!’ exclaimed this 
officer of the law: and the description could scarc2 be 
bettered. 

And what of the pigeons? Sympathy is wasted 
on them. ‘The weak-witted, who are swindled by 
so transparent a device as a braggart advertise- 
ment, cannot claim the smallest pity. They would 
enjoy the advantages of speculation without its 
risks. They are gamblers who know not the healthy 
emotion of sport. ‘They accept the extravagant odds 
of 100 to 1, and then weep and whimper that they 
lose. ‘The experience of a babe should be enough to 
convince them that a man who can obtain 200 per cent. 
for his money does not ask the casual stranger, through 
the columns of a newspaper, to participate in his gains. 
It is greed as well as folly that wrecks them. And, 
though it is the function of the law to protect the fool, 
we know not why it should take the avaricious under 
its wing. ‘The gambler is not precisely heroic, but he 
is easily pardoned, and there is a certain fascination in 
his reckless disregard of prudence and probability. He 
has his flutter, and loses his money like a man, and if, 
haply, fortune favour him, he spends his winnings like 
aking. But the timid and greedy, who would both 
venture and have, are simply tedious. No generous 
impulse redeems their avarice ; they take their whipping 
like curs. Maybe they plead ‘the good of trade’— 
the common excuse of wholesale robbery—or they bleat, 
as did Miss Phillimore, of the benefit of mankind. All 
to no purpose. ‘They would accumulate sovereigns 
without toil or right, and they should take their 
whipping with an air, at least, of courage. ‘True, the 
modern thief is a coward and a sneak, and the sooner 
we gct rid of him the better. But he must needs 
Hourish, until the fools and the grabbers of the world 
learn to resist him. Charles Wells might cozen in 
vain if the Miss Phillimores and Mr. Trenches of the 
world had not also the instinct of depredation. They 
are more than half guilty of the crime, and if we lived 
under an all-wise Kadi, doubtless they also would 
expiate their misdemeanour in prison. A short term 
would admirably meet the case. Six weeks’ seclusion 
should inculeate a wholesome lesson of thrift and 
honesty. Of course, the victims suffer in their pocket, 
and that is at least a satisfaction. But it is not 
enough. ‘The State avenges them, and that very 
properly ; but at what a cost of time and money and 
brains! Like the swindler, they are an expense, as well 
as a nuisance, to the community at large. And it 
were well for the State to recognise this sin of idle 
speculation for a statutory offence, and send the rook 
and the pigeon to the same dungeon. 

Of late we have enough and to spare of swindling. 
And it is in the name of ‘ trade’ that the most of the 
frauds are perpetrated. ‘The world is so loth to check 
enterprise that it is disposed to grant the swindler 
peculiar advantages. It was pleaded on Wells’s behalf 
that he was consumed by a genuine passion for invention, 
that he pined to enrich the world with musical skipping- 
ropes and envelope-openers. So also the smug friends 
of the smug Jabez Balfour—is there not a conviction 
or two in the name?—believed that despicable 
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ruffian a philanthropist after his kind. But therein 
lies the cunning of the modern thief. He knows the 
value of religion and _ respectibility. What Jabez 
Balfour achieved with the Bible and the patronage of 
Bethel, Wells brought off with a yacht and a frock-coat. 
And they are Philistines, and like cannibals they feed 
on their kind: which brings us again to the conclusion 
that the ancient foot-pad was less of a curse to society, 
and withal a pluckier ruffian, than the robber who keeps 
a butler at Clapham, or drives a brougham to his ‘ bijou 
residence’ in Kensington. Better, in fact, a thousand 
times better, was Captain Hind or Jack Sheppard than 
Balfour or than Wells. And their victims, at least, 
did not connive at the swindle. 


AN OBJECT LESSON 


VER since the new year, the U.S. A. has been 
celebrating her Quatcentenary by means of 
a spirited revival of Mediwvalism. Apart from the 
condition of anarchy implied in nearly all the news she 
sends, she is guilty—to put it mildly—of exaggeration 
on certain points. The public burning, for instance, 
of untried prisoners in ‘Texas ; those murderous duels ; 
that outbreak of pestilence and suicide among Arkansas 
convicts; those bloodfeuds developing into wars—all 
these are matters that would have shamed the Spain of 
the sixteenth century. For that holocaust in New Hamp- 
shire, it was due (it seems) to wilful negligence: the 
authorities having declared only two months before 
that in a fragile wooden building ‘ there was no chance 
of a fire. Now, if this fairly illustrate the mental 
condition of the hospital guardians, they cannot be 
held responsible for burning forty other lunatics 
to death. And much as one appreciates a renaissance 
of the Good Old Times, it is hard to believe that our 
ancestors were there helplessly incompetent, or were 
irresponsible as brutes and cruel as fiends from out the 
Pit. 

Comes the question: are the Americans civilised ? 
Surely if they be, the term may quite well be extended 
to the relatively humane tribes of Central Africa. ‘The 
Italians and Corsicans, most murderous of European 
communities, are law-abiding by comparison. In “90, 
Canada was shamed by the commission of eight-and- 
twenty murders; whereas an equal population of 
Americans looked cheerfully on some four hundred. 
Every year, from four to six thousand persons are 
slaughtered within the limits of these States; and in no 
other country in the world will ‘free and enlightened’ 
juries exonerate ninety-eight manslayers in a hundred. 
‘Their code, the English Criminal Law, is good enough. 
The population, not half so diverse as that of our own 
Empire, can scarce be harder to govern than the swarm- 
ing Indian Continent. The pretext of Latin blood is 
not so admissible as in peaceful French Canada. The 
criminal newspapers—one so vile that it is not allowed 
to enter the Dominion—cannot possibly inspire four 
thousand murderers a year. What then is the 
cause of American anarchy? What but the will 
of the great American people? ‘The magistrate, nomi- 
nally the popular choice, gets his place by political 
Jobbery, lives on the fees of the Court, and too often 
sells his verdict ; the jury, afraid of public opinion or 
a prisoner's ‘ friends, will describe a bullet wound as a 
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natural cause of death ; the police, skilful enough in 
the art and mystery of blackmail, may he trusted 
neither to lay hands on nor to keep hold. Of course, 
such things are easier to say than they are to prove ; 
but surely is it not scandalous to behold your convict, 
with the aid of his fellow ‘ Knights of Idleness,’ carry- 
ing appeal after appeal from Court to Court, and post- 
poning expiation till the Day of Judgment? What 
civilised man, indeed, can witness without some outcry 
of shame, the antics of American Justice? With a 
magistracy elected by the bribed fifth which holds the 
balance of power; with juries frightened out of their 
poor fine wits (if they have them); witha police chosen 
by the ‘bosses* of the political shows, what wonder 
if the smaller towns get plundered, and sometimes 
burned, by‘ tramps’? And the sole corrective is lynch 
law. ‘The shrinking desperado, the simple unpro- 
tected murderer, have only to hear of a Vigilance 
Committee, and (in Western slang), ‘ you cannot see 
their tails for dust. To be hauled out of bed by a 
‘surprise party,’ in order to assist at a ‘ necktie social, 
is a thing quite contrary to their ideals of Liberty, 
Equality, and Incapacity. When, owing to an inrush of 
English felons from Australia, Democracy broke down 
in California, the Vigilance Committees that were formed 
included some of the best men of the time,and—General 
Sherman himself was president. Tor a whole season 
San Francisco was under lynch law, so that for once 
in history an American city escaped the filthy hands of 
its politicians. 
always honest, their rule would be a vast improvement 
on the Republics own. But the ‘wild justice, 
which is Revenge, gets into the hands of enterprising 
scoundrels ; and some honest man is hanged because 
the ‘ Vigilantes’ covet his cattle or his wife. 


Indeed, if Vigilance Committees were 


Two years ago New Orleans was tortured by an 
Italian murder-guild called the Mafia. 
the utter impotence of their courts of justice, the 


Confessing 


people broke the gaol, hauled out some alleged mem- 
bers of the Mafia, and put an end to them, City and 
State, being strangled in the halter of a lottery 
swindle, had fallen into such a condition of rottenness 
that lynch law was needed to avert a Reign of ‘Terror, 
Guilty of repudiation after the crisis of “37; and thirty 
years later guilty of civil war, the Southern States 
are now paralysed by the total failure of the Demo- 
cratic doctrine to preserve them from anarchy. It is 
with unaffected pity that you hear of people gathered 
for the purpose of burning negroes to death; of a 
government that is powerless to deal with private blood - 
feuds; of a condition of lynch law and disorder that 
would shame a tribe of Red Indians. 

Great Britain was formally rejected as a dry-nurse 
by this squalling political brat across the water ; but 
she has still enough of the mother left to make her 
regret the creature’s wickedness. Her own youthful 
improprieties—about (say) the time of the Heptarchy 
—are all forgotten; but there is a solemn warning 
for her in every batch of American news. ‘The sonor- 
ous platitudes of Mr. Grover Cleveland’s first presiden- 
tial address are imposing in their way. But with These 
States enjoying a recrudescence of barbarism—to say 
nothing of France as she is—here is such an object- 
lesson in Democracy as should leave us in no manner of 
doubt—nor does it—as to the inevitable issues of what 
is called the Democratic Movement, 
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IN A DREAM 


MPNWO o'clock, and a dirty night! Morality (in regula- 

lation boots) tramped to and fro in the rainy street, 
unconsciously keeping step to the world-snore of the 
world-spirit: Immorality, his fair frail sister, had already 
kicked off her high-heeled shoes before a prattling wood 
fire. An hour and more had passed since the light on 
the clock tower went out, and Her Majesty’s Faithful 
Cogers broke up like a host of gaggling geese, and 
vanished one by one into the obscurities of London. The 
venerable Statesman, whose great speech had so 
astonished his enemies and confounded his friends, lay 
tucked up in bed and seemed likely to sleep—until egg- 
fliptime. Nevertheless the old Parliamentary legs were 
wide-awake and kicking; the old Parliamentary hand, 
aweary with much turning of the Party kaleidescope, 
scrabbled on the quilt : though his eyes were shut fast, the 
old Parliamentary head (hive of drone-like purposes and 
bees from many a bonnet !) moved uneasily on the pillow. 
Who would have thought the Old Man was so full of 
dreams ? 

There are dreams that are worthy to be called 
the acted allegories of conscience: if life be indeed 
a drama (‘tis a truism, and yet more than half 
a truth), then may such phantasies as have tra- 
velled through the Ivory Gate, be compared to 
that play within a play which the ingenious Hamlet 
likened to a mousetrap. But to begin with, a number of 
cunningly devised nightmares were enacted before the 
mind’s eye of the venerable sleeper. He found himself 
walking, axe in hand, ina pleasant grove : when, lo, out of 
the dark places of the woodland came innumerable cattle 
bleeding and moaning,and they turned their anguished eyes 
on him. He let drop his axe and fled out into the sunlight ; 
but, as he ran, living shadows of maimed men and women 
foully outraged rose up and plucked at his sleeve, while 
little mutilated children crawled in the narrow pathway, 
The scene changed: for the space of many days he 
wandered through southern cities, where men and women 
turned to look after him, and many laughed at his blood- 
less face and more cursed it aloud. Yet again, he stood 
in an English city within sight of the sea, and saw a great 
fire kindled, and a motley figure borne along through the 
armed multitude and cast into the flames: but when he 
came near enough to see he felt his bowels move with 
terror--seeing that the face of the thing was a parody of 
his own. ‘I will go home,’ he said to himself: ‘I am a 
very old man,’ and woke at the sound of his words. Soon, 
however, he dozed off again, and once more the curtain of 
that timeless stage was withdrawn. 

‘The play’s the thing’—as the ingenious Hamlet 
observed. The old man rose hastily, hurried down the 
wide staircase, passed through the open door, and stood 
in the silent street ; looked at his watch, and then walked, 
with jaunty steps and shoulders braced back, to the shabby 
familiar house in Downing Street. He was disappointed 
at seeing none of those journalistic touts, who are wont to 
time his appearance in that mysterious thoroughfare and 
record the name of the flower in his buttonhole: but 
ere he went in, he looked at his watch again, and find- 
ing he had beaten his record for the distance by three 
seconds brimmed over with quiet glee. But when he 

‘ame to the room where the famous Secret Society meets 
(‘ there they sit and spit’: as the charwoman said to the 
newly elected vestryman) he heard voices and peering 
round the door (never a door is shut in dreamland) saw 
by the well-known fireplace—three Dead Men. 
One was standing: he looked the stoutest of the three 
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and was well set up; he wore a great sword at his side, and 
as he spoke he grasped the hilt in a hurry. His face was 
red and wrathful, his voice harsh ; his words were old- 
fashioned as his dress. The other two, who were seated, 
were older men. The face of the one was haggard and 
somewhat drawn with pain: yet his eyes blazed with 
noble anger, his voice rose and fell in stately cadences 
like organ music, and he held his crutch as a soldier 
his sword. And when the poor, peeping, listening soul 
discerned the face and heard the voice of the third, he 
recognised an opponent and was damnably frightened. 
They were discussing the question of the hour—but not 
too seriously, Yet they spoke as those having authority, 
and not as the journalists. 

D-sr-Li. I, for my part, have always regarded this 
grandiose old gentleman as a species of animated bag- 
pipes. His magniloquence is an intolerable tweedling 
of polysyllables, through which may be heard an ever- 
lasting drone of egoism. But I must confess that no 
man living better knows how to defer to the man in 
the back street, and his lofty obsequiousness—personne 
nest plus valet que lui—is sweet to the Fadmonger as 
the honeycomb. He came in upon an admirable catch- 
word. Consider the tuneful simplicity of that aspiring 
phrase, ‘Home Rule for Ireland’: it is a charming 
little double sequence of liquids, far more soothing to 
the sentimental ear than ‘Get your ’air cut’ or ‘ Halle- 
lujah, or ‘Three acres and a cow, or any other popular 
refrain, and was bound to live for a little while on the lips of 
the mob. But, just as after a time the burden of the last 
new comic song comes to be regarded as a public nuisance, 
so this most musical phrase has lost favour in the land : 
and I am inclined to hope that my old friend’s mysterious 
and tremendous measure is not at present worth quite so 
much as an old comic song. As for the Irish Eighty— 
which is twice forty by the way—they are all, all honour- 
able members——— 

P-rr. And honourable men no doubt, since their patriot- 
ism asks only her expenses out of pocket. The market- 
price of Irish patriots seems to have fallen since my time ; 
but then the most shameless and the most inconsistent 
Parliament which the world has ever seen kept up the 
price of Irish virtue. 

D-sr-t1. These patriots left their country for their 
country’s good, and it is but fair they should be permitted 
to return for their own. But, if this Bill pass, where will 
the Westminster mercenaries find their wages? The 
American money is running short, and we cannot ask our 
legislators to earn their living by defending one another's 
little lawsuits. Obviously, payment of members will be 
the next great Irish Question. My old friend would do 
well to make some provision for these exiled patriots ; or 
the high social standard of our Westminster Irishry will 
be sadly lowered. As it is, I believe the House rejoices in 
a Nationalist Baronet ! 

P-rr. I never feared to be called inconsistent, so that | 
can fearlessly confess that my Act of Union was not al- 
together well devised. But who could have foreseen that 
an English statesman would ever sell his country’s wel- 
fare for a few dirty votes and the chance of a few months 
of office? I speak with passion, but advisedly: the time 
for courtesy is long past by. Would that I had erected all 
four provinces as a colony of the Crown! But Mr, Fox 
would have thwarted me, and I did the best I could. 
History has judged my life and my life’s work : equitably 
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in the main. How will History judge of this man’s 
juggling with men’s lives ? 

Crmw-ti. | know naught of votings, but I know an 
honest man; and could choose out my russet-coated 
captains. I have looked in the faces of his crazy company, 
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and in Goud’s name it is not the true blue. Yea, there 
was not a whole man and a good one in the full 
Eighty, whereas I call to mind the looks of some two, 
three that I saw long ago. Their leader was some- 
time a poor silly Friar with a pen and paper, who was 
taken and confessed himself in the Round Tower at 
Tredah (Captain Brandly did very gallantly before that 
town), and was made an end of. I know not how he 
comes to be living and prating here and out of his own 
place, but he could not hide from me in his beard. And 
another's voice, that I heard, was wondrously like unto 
the burning man’s in St. Peter’s church-steeple which | 
caused to be fired in that same storming. These Fighty 
are all men of swoln malice at heart and seditious and 
unstable, though mighty quiet and cunning for the nonce. 
But give them this Parliament, and there shall presently 
be need of a yarge! I donot blame the poor country- 
folk in that island. They have ever been harassed and 
driven to and fro and haggled out of goodwill by these 
hireling praters. But the malignant person, the old and 
feeble Parliament-man- 

This last was too much for the Venerable Eavesdropper. 
At once he entered smiling, and holding his watch face 
upward, said ‘ Why on this occasion I have traversed the 
distance in three seconds less than the six minutes.’ The 
last comer and the last of the three speakers stood face to 
face—the Man of Brass and the Man of Iron. The battle 
of eyes was over in a moment—and the sleeper awoke. 


MODES OF THE MOMENT 


— the Man in the Street must see that the fashion 
4 of Woman has changed: that her skirts, for in- 
stance, are no longer what they were, so that the ensign 
of her sex, albeit itself in all essentials, has yet a novel and 
an unfamiliar touch upon the vision and the dream. True, 
the crinoline is not with us yet; but its advent, Mr. 
Ruskin’s favourite novelist and her ascetically minded 


thousands notwitstanding, is probably a simple matter of 


time. They say that in Paris the thing never ‘took ’ 
so badly as here ; and that for the moment the Parisian 


female is far too much concerned with the invention of 


subdued Lenten coquetries to heed the eye of Man 
or the voice of the hour. But some months back we made 
note of certain omens—as horse-hair stiffenings three 
feet high, and yard on yard of material in a single skirt : 
and now who runs may see that the Jupe-Cloche has 
taken the floor, and means to keep it. 

Naturally the interest centres mainly in the said 
Bell-Skirt. 
the Umbrella and the Sheath, it puts an end, for the 
moment at least, to all the chances, physical and immoral 
alike, of the good old Serpent Woman, the Lilith who has 
trailed it through life, and poetry, and fiction of a certain 


A by no means displeasing reaction from 


sort, so long. The ideal has changed; and she, even 
Lilith—long-limbed (as the Americans say), and clinging 
—must merely hide herself, and be done for in the ample 
circumstance, comfort, and dignity of an eight to ten-yard 
skirt. For the moment she may well think of it as acommon 
coffin ; for, assuredly, to be at all appreciated, she must ven- 
ture a great deal more and go a great deal farther than she 
ever did before. But is there any doubt that the wind will be 
tempered unto her likewise ? For as yet the moral capacity 
(so to speak) of the thing is an undivulged and doubtful 
quantity ; and they who live longest will see most; and 
Lilith, if woman she be, is not so absolutely coffined as 
she may seem. 

These things are mysteries. What is obvious is that every- 
thing runs to breadth, not length. Shoulders are wider than 
ever ; trimmings are mostly horizontal ; flounces are super- 
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imposed ; and the double skirt of ’60 is bobbing at us all 
over the place. (The curtsy is rather an ugly one, to our way 
of thinking. But that is neither here nor there.) A thing to 
be noted is that Woman is as ever conscious that she needs 
kitchening (like food), and that for Man there is nothing 
like a change of—not dish: that is impossible but—sauce. 
In truth, the way of the skirt is exceeding strange. Those 
rounded folds at the back, which are its true note, its actual 
expression, can only be achieved by means of a careful and 
intelligent fulfilment (horse-hair or other). Some are 
gored, but the goring is not as of old ; for here you shall 
discern a centre pleat in front from hem to waist, but 
there are side-slashings of divers kinds—particularly in 
The eye, as yet unfocussed, is 
conscious of naught but gaucherie, or even stumpiness. But 
the initiative once accepted, the mental attitude re-ad 


Underskirts, and even 


things evening and floral. 


justed, all goes merrily as of old. 
stays, are changing their venue in deference to the new 
conditions ; petticoats, as by an effect of premonition, 
are more than ever a riot of rich things and strange. 
And the width of them (it is fitting to note) is deter- 
mined by drawing-strings at the back, and sometimes a 
subtle steel heightens the present fulness, and_ sings 
loudly (so to speak) of the good time coming and the 
triumphs it will bring. 

Meanwhile, there is For the 
bodice, it remains a free-lance and a law unto itself. In 


choice and to spare. 
the skirt, there are those who, rejecting the Extrava 
gantly Wide, would effect a compromise by enlarging 
the back and suppressing the final gore. Among makers, 
the greatest minds are rather building for the individual 
than blindly following a wooden-headed, heedless law, 
And besides, we are living a good deal on and with the 
vielleries of the older days and better dated: which 
will serve till Spring bring life into the world, and we know 
what we really want. At theatres, concerts, and other places 
notes of Ilenri-Deux, and Louis-Philippe, and Louis- 
Quinze, and Empire prove the passion for revivals any- 
thing but dead. Some women opine that a deep and 
bold yellow is an admirable thing; others are all for the 
graver and more temperate or-bowi//ant; while a certain 
Marie-Louise, pink dashed with black or purple, wins 
approval of many. One result of the liking for Valois 
styles and colours is the popularity of gold-embroidered 
violet. And they are still doting upon Restoration Green, 
despite its violence and the necessity of chastening it 
with cloud on cloud of lace. 

As for sleeves, the usual make is low and voluminous 
on the shoulder, graduating thence to close and careful 
at the wrist. Small vestons and Figaros are popular exceed- 
ingly ; a hundred changes have they endured, and lived. 
The type is shorter and smaller than of old: with goodly 
embroidery of one or other fashion, it is a source of finish 

even distinction—on a dark plain gown. Short bodices 
wholly of velvet will be worn with skirts of several sorts ; 
so will decorated seams for day and evening use; so on 
black gowns will all sorts of embroidery ; with gold and 
turkis for a chief of trimmings. Dress materials are more 
bewildering than ever: there are silks with moi’ stripes, 
rep-twills, ondines, algerians, estamines, figured er¢pons, 
grenadines of all hues ; black and gold, blue and gold, red 
and gold, sometimes as many as four differences ex- 
quisitely blended. And the Crinoline, meanwhile, comes 
on——comes on ; and if the Wide Skirt hold there is naught 


shall stay it in its course. 
AN EAST-END IDYLL 


SOMEWHERE in the register was written the name 
Elizabeth Hunt ; but seventeen years after the entry 


the spoken name was Lizerunt. She worked at a pickle- 
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factory, and appeared abroad in an elaborate and shabby 
costume, usually supplemented by a white apron. Withal 
she was something of a beauty. That is to say, her 
cheeks were very red, her teeth were very large and 
white, her nose was small and snub, and her fringe was 
long and shiny ; while her face, new-washed, was suscep- 
tible of a high polish. Many such girls are married at 
sixteen, but Lizerunt was much belated, and had never 
a bloke at all. 

Billy Chope was a year older than Lizerunt. He wore a 
billyeock with a thin brim and a permanent dent in the 
crown ; he had a bob-tail coat, and his collar was turned up 
at one side and down at the other, as an expression of inde- 
pendence ; between his meals he wore his hands in his 
breeches pockets; he lived with his mother, who mangled. 
His conversation with Lizerunt consisted long of per- 
functory nods; but this especial Thursday evening, as 
Lizerunt, making for home, followed the fading red 
beyond the furthermost end of Commercial Road, great 


things happened. For Billy Chope, slouching in the’ 


opposite direction, lurched across the pavement as they 
met, and taking the nearer hand from his pocket, caught 
and twisted her arm, bumping her against the wall. 
‘Garn,’ said Lizerunt, greatly pleased: ‘le’ go!’ For 
she knew that this was love. 

‘Where yer auf to, Lizer?’ 

‘’Ome, o’ course, cheeky, Le’ go;’ and she snatched 
in vain—at Billy’s hat. 

Billy let go, and capered in front. She feigned to dodge 
by him, careful not to be too quick, because affairs were 
developing. 

‘I sy, Lizer, said Billy, stopping his dance and becom- 
ing business-like, ‘ goin’ anywhere Monday ?’ 

‘Not along o’ you, cheeky; you go ‘long o’ Beller Dawson, 
like wot you did Easter.’ 

‘ Blow Beller Dawson ; she ain't no good, I'm goin’ on 
the Fiats. Come?’ 

Lizerunt, delighted but derisive, ended with a promise 
to ‘see.’ The bloke had come at last, and she walked 
home with the feeling of having taken her degree. She 
had half assured herself of it two days before, when 
Sam Cardew threw an orange peel at her, but went 
away after a little prancing on the pavement. Sam 
was a smarter fellow than Billy, and earned his own 
living ; 
must prefer the bird in hand. As for Billy Chope, he 
went his way, resolved himself to take home what 
mangling he should find his mother had finished—and 
stick to the money; also, to get all he could from her by 
blandishing and bullying: that the jaunt to Wanstead 
Flats might be adequately celebrated. 

There is no other fair like Whit Monday’s on Wanstead 


probably his attentions were serious; but one 


Flats. Here is a square mile and more of open land 
where you may howl at large ; here is no danger of losing 
yourself as in Epping Forest; the public-houses are 
always with you; shows, shies, swings, merry-go-rounds, 
fried fish stalls, donkeys are packed closer than on 
Hampstead Heath; the ladies’ tormentors are larger, 
and their contents smell worse than at any other fair. 
Also, you may be drunk and disorderly without being 
locked up, for the stations won’t hold everybody, and when 
all else has palled, you may set fire to the turf. Here- 
into Billy and Lizerunt projected themselves from 
the doors of the Holly Tree on Whit Monday morning. 
But through hours on hours of fried fish and half-pints 
both were conscious of a deficiency. For the hat of 
Lizerunt was brown and old; plush it was not, and 
its feather was a mere foot long and very rusty black. 
Now, it is not decent for a factory girl from Limehouse to 
go bank-holidaying under any but a hat of plush, very high 
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in the crown, and of a wild blue or a wilder green, 
carrying aiso an ostrich feather, pink or scarlet, or what 
not: a feather that springs from the fore-part, climbs the 
crown, and drops as far down the shoulders as may be. 
Lizerunt knew this, and would have stayed at home without 
a bloke but a chance is a chance. As it was, only such an- 
other hapless girl could measure her bitter envy of the 
feathers about her, or would so joyfully have given an ear 
to possess the proper splendour. Billy, too, had a vague 
impression, muddled but not drowned in half-pints, that 
some degree of plush was condign to the occasion and to 
his own expenditure. Still, there was no quarrel ; and the 
pair walked and ran with arms about each other's necks ; 
and Lizerunt thumped her bloke on the back at proper 
intervals; so that the affair proceeded very regularly, 
although in view of Lizerunt’s shortcomings Billy did not 
insist upon the customary exchange of hats. 

Everything went well and well enough until Billy bought 
a ladies’ tormentor and began to squirt it at Lizerunt. 
For then Lizerunt went scampering madly, with piercing 
shrieks, until her bloke was left some little way behind, 
and Sam Cardew, turning up at that moment and seeing 
her running alone in the crowd, threw his arms about her 
waist and swung her round him again and again as he 
floundered this way and that, among the shies and the 
‘okey-pokey barrows. 

‘’Ullo Lizer! Where are y’ a-comin’ to? If I ‘’adn’t 
laid ‘old o' yer—!’ But here Billy Chope arrived to 
demand what the ‘ell Sam Cardew was doing with his gal. 
Now Sam was ever readier for a fight than Billy was; but 
the sum of Billy’s half-pints was large: wherefore the 
fight began. On the skirt of the hilarious ring Lizerunt, 
after some small outery, triumphed aloud. Four days 
before, she had no bloke; and here she stood with two, 
and those two fighting for her! Here in the publie gaze, 
on the Flats! For almost five minutes she was Helen 
of Troy. And in much less Billy tasted repentance. The 
haze of half-pints was dispelled and some teeth went 
with it. Presently, whimpering and with a_ bloody 
mazzard, he rose and made a running kick at the other, 
but, being thwarted in a bolt, flung himself down ; and it 
was like to go hard with him at the hands of the crowd. 
Punch you may on Wanstead Flats, but execration and 
worse is your portion if you kick anybody except your wife. 
But, as the ring closed, the helmets of two policemen were 
observed working inward above the surrounding heads, 
and Sam Cardew, quickly assuming his coat, turned away 
with such an air of blamelessness as is practicable with a 
damaged eye; while Billy went off unheeded in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Lizerunt and her new bloke went the routine of half- 
pints and merry-go-rounds, and were soon on right thump 
ing terms; and Lizerunt was as satisfied with the issue 
as she was proud of the adventure. Billy was all very 
well ; but Sam was better. She resolved to draw him for 
a feathered hat before next bank holiday. So the sun 
went down on her and her bloke hanging on each other's 
necks and straggling toward the Romford Road with 
shouts and choruses. The rest was tram-car, Bow Music 
Hall, half-pints, and darkness. 

Billy took home his wounds, and his mother, having 
moved his wrath by asking their origin, sought refuge 
with a neighbour. His revenge he accomplished in two 
instalments. Two nights later Lizerunt was going with 
a jug of beer; when somebody sprang from a dark corner, 
landed her under the ear, knocked her sprawling; and 
made off to the sound of her hullabulloo. She did 
not see who it was, but she knew; and next day Sam 
Cardew was swearing he'd break Billy’s back. He did not, 
however, for that same evening a gang of seven or eight 
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fell on him with sticks and belts. (They were Causeway 
chaps, while Sam was a Brady’s Laner, which would have 
been reason enough by itself, even if Billy Chope had not 
been one of them). Sam did his best for a burst through 
and a run, but they pulled and battered him down, and 
they. kicked him about the head and they kicked him 
about the belly; and they took to their heels when he 
was speechless and still. 

He lay at home for near four weeks, and when 
he stood up again it was in many bandages. Lizerunt 
came often to his bedside, and twice she brought an 
orange. On these occasions there was much talk of 
vengeance. But the weeks went on. It was a month, and 
Sam had left his bed; and Lizerunt was getting a little 
tired of bandages. Also, she had begun to doubt and to 
consider bank holiday—scarce a fortnight off. For Sam 
was stone broke, and a plush hat was further away than 
ever. And all through the later of these weeks Billy 
Chope was harder than ever on his mother, and she, 
well knowing that if he helped her by taking home he 
would pocket the money at the other end, had taken 
to finishing and delivering in his absence, and, threats 
failing to get at the money, Billy Chope was impelled 
to punch her head and grip at her throat. 

There was a milliner’s window, with a show of nothing 
but fashionable plush-and-feather hats, and Lizerunt 
was lingering hereabouts one evening; when someone 
took her by the waist, and someone said, ‘Which d’yer 
like, Lizer ?-The yuller un?’ 

Lizerunt turned and saw that it was Billy. She pulled 
herself away, and backed off, sullen and distrustful. ‘Garn,’ 
she said. 

‘Straight,’ said Billy, ‘I'll sport yer one. . . . . No kid, 
I will.’ 

‘Garn, said Lizerunt once more. ‘ Wot yer gettin’ at 
now ?’ 

But presently, being convinced that bashing wasn’t in 
it, she approached less guardedly; and she went away 
with a paper bag and the reddest of all the plushes and 
the bluest of all the feathers ; a hat that challenged all the 
Flats the next bank holiday, a hat for which no girl need 
have hesitated to sell her soul. As for Billy, why, he 
was as good as another; and you can’t have everything ; 
and Sam Cardew, with his bandages and his grunts and 
groans, was no great catch after all. 

This was the wooing of Lizerunt: for in a few 
months she and Billy married under the blessing of a 
benignant rector, who periodically set aside a day for free 
weddings, and encouraged early matrimony on principle. 
And they lived with Billy’s mother. 

; ° Avthds Morrison 


THE UNIVERSITY CREWS 

i i compare the performances of a pair of crews against 

the watch during the last fortnight of practice is not 
always so useful and enlightening as it seems to the out- 
sider. True that by a careful comparison of times, and 
by making due allowance for circumstances, it is often 
possible to guage with some degree of accuracy their 
relative pace ; but on a course like that at Putney, where 
the strength of wind and tide is extremely variable, it is 
so easy for prejudiced minds to draw completely different 
conclusions from the same data that as a rule the time- 
test is found exceedingly misleading. ‘This year at any 
rate the Oxford and Cambridge times, over the full 
course or over parts of it, give no clue to their respec- 
tive merits. Probably the nearest approach to one 
was given on the Wednesday of last week, when Oxford, 
rowing the full course in 21 min. 5 sec., covered the 
distance between Putney and Hammersmith bridges in 
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8 min. 21 sec.; while Cambridge, rowing half an hour 
later, and going only as far as Hammersmith, is supposed 
to have covered the same piece of water in 8 min. 
31 sec., or ten seconds slower. I say ‘supposed ;’ for 
the Press launches were not out with Cambridge ; so the 
time reported is by no means above suspicion. Moreover, 
even if it were, as Oxford rowed when the river was 
nearly full, it is difficult to determine what allowance 
to make for the slackened tide of half-an-hour later. 
Since then I know no time from which a line can 
fairly be taken; so that to judge the capacity and the 
pace of the crews one must depend upon the eye alone, 
and appreciate by contrasting form and strength with 
strength and form. 

The first thing that strikes you, then, in respect of the 
Oxford men is that they are a powerful lot, rowing fairly 
well together and in decent form. ‘To consider them 
more closely is to see that, however backward they may 
have been, they are very decidedly above the average 
now. They are individually strong, and they know how 
to make good use of their weight and strength. There is 
plenty of leg-work done all through, and the blades, 
especially on stroke side, are kept fairly well covered and 
are driven hard through to the finish. The time is not 
yet perfect ; still it is anything but bad, and the swing- 


forward, taken as a whole, is steady and long. As a set off 


against these merits, there is rather a want of beginning, 
here and there; there is a certain roughness of form, 
which takes off in some degree from the pace of the boat ; 
and in more than one place the blade-work is not so long 
and firm as it should be. One great advantage over Cam- 
bridge is found in the presence at six and five of two such 
heavy-weights as Fletcher and V. Nickalls. Fletcher is 
rowing extremely well, and Nickalls, despite his ugly 
body-form, is rowing a better and a longer stroke in the 
water than I ever saw him row before. An opinion 
general with Metropolitan critics is that, if stroke and 
seven could have changed places, the crew would have 
been much improved thereby ; but I think they forget that 
the President’s difficulty this year was not to find a stroke 
but to find a seven. It is certainly true that Pitman is 
not rowing so well at seven as he rowed last year at stroke, 
but Pilkington, who is a good oar and seems to me a very 
fair stroke, was tried on bow-side and found wanting, and 


it is not very likely that he would have done himself 


full justice at seven. On the whole, the crew is a de- 
cidedly good one, and I believe it will prove itself very 
fast when it comes to racing. 

For the Cantabs, it is obvious that they have less weight 
and (to all appearance) less strength than the Oxonians, 
Indeed, if you merely look at the men as they sit in the 
boat, you find it wonderful that there should be a differ- 
ence in the aggregate of not much more than two stone 
between the crews, for the Dark Blues look a distinctly 
bigger set of men. But though the Light Blues seem the 
less powerful, they are a smart and lively lot ; and if they 
can learn to row, and if they can keep up a faster stroke 
than they have as yet succeeded in doing, they may prove 
a ‘bad lot to beat.’ Their chief fault is a want of leg 
drive at the end of the stroke, which makes their finish 
short and in most cases rather weak. Stroke, though his 
blade does good work in the water, is certainly a sinner 
in this respect, and as seven is inclined to imitate him, the 
men behind have very little chance of holding the stroke 
out as they should. All through the boat the bodies 
swing back sharply together on to the beginning, and 
the recovery is equally lively and smart ; but there is a 
certain want of length and ‘drive’ about the work in 
general, and in this particular the Oxford men are very 
plainly superior. 
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ne | have heard it said that Cambridge has the pull in one 
rte ‘ by no means unimportant matter, and that is the matter 
mat 4 of boats. Some people seem to think that Clasper’s new 
the : boat is such a fast one as materially to improve the 
iit chance of Cambridge in the race. More, it is stated that 
wad the Oxford boat does not carry her way properly, 
ow but stops between the strokes. If this were so, it 
as. would no doubt have a very important bearing on next 
ne Wednesday’s issues; but, after a careful watching of the 
fe Oxford boat, I fail to see any trace of this said ‘hang’ in 
et the water, and several competent judges have failed with 
th me. It is true that the Cambridge boat travels well, and 
suits the rowing of her crew much better than the old one 
ma did, but the new Oxford Rough, an excellent boat, is 
probably every bit as fast as the Cambridge Clasper. This 
"YF being so, I look upon Oxford as the probable winner, f 
i eing so, | look upon Oxford as the probable winner, for, 
as notwithstanding the smartness of the Cambridge men, I 
4 think the greater length and strength of the Oxonians 
wl will pull them through, and that they will reach the 
7 ‘Ship’ not only first, but also with something to spare. 
* R. P. P. Rowe (Ex-President O.U.B.C.). 
nd 
ot Pik NAVAL POSITION OF AN INDEPENDENT 
ge IRELAND. 
- APTAIN A, T. MAHAN has opened up to Britons 
“ views of their Naval situation in the world, which, 
* though familiar to Naval officers, have only through him 
a become, as we might say, accessible to the layman. By 
bei those who really think that the approaches towards making 
th Ireland an independent State contained in the Bill now 
" betore Parliament will not be carried further if the 
ly Bill becomes an Act, the study of his Influence of Sea 
y . . : —— i 
zs Power upon the French Revolution and Empire, 1743 to 1812, 
mn (London : Sampson Low) will be held to be incongruous 
d at this juncture. But to those who doubt, or think that 
Separation in earnest must follow if we now begin to 
. play at it, the study of the Naval side of the question is 
‘ imperative. We are going, if we pass the Bill, to set the 
4 Irish people in a peculiarly hostile attitude towards the 
“ British Navy. That service is not greatly recruited 
ie from Ireland, among officers, seamen, or Marines. The 
! Irish, as a people, know little of it; for, though the 
f anchorages of the fleets have been common in certain 
ports, these are mostly bare of inhabitants, and it is 
only since the system of autumn manceuvres has drawn 
} our ships to more populated places, that the Irish peasant 
has had any opportunity of knowing what the Navy 


means. Once let the present Home Rule Bill pass in 
anything like its present form, and we shall start the 
growth in Ireland of a feeling particularly inimical to the 
British Navy, Vor what will be, distinctly, the most un- 
popular part of the new arrangements? Clearly the Cus- 
toms duties levied by force of a Power coming more than 
ever ina ‘foreign garb. Here will be a certain running 
sore, Which can but increase in virulence as time goes 
on. Every penny levied in the form of import duties 
will be held to be unjustly levied, and a feeling against 
such imposts will be more deeply rooted and more widely 
spread than ever it was in the United Kingdom in the 
days of the great Blockade. <A brisk smuggling trade 
with France and other countries is one of the certainties 
of Ilome Rule, and whose duty will it be to interfere with 
it? Clearly that duty will fall on the Navy. The coast- 
guard, now on intimate and friendly terms with the coast 
population and that of the ports, will be its deadly 
enemies. They will be shot, maimed, and outraged as 
the ‘land-grabber’ has been, and for the same reasons : 





because they will be keeping the bread out of honest 


people’s mouths. All the south, west, and north coasts 
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of Ireland are so intersected with creeks, harbours, and 
shelters, that such a trade can only be controlled by an 
enormous land force. It will be more comprehensively 
dealt with by sea-going cruisers, and here again Her 
Majesty’s Navy will be called in: till a man-of-war 
becomes to the hot-tempered and misled Irish peasant an 
emblem of every element in the hatred he has been 
trained to feel for his fellow-subjects the other side St. 
George’s Channel. Thus a hatred of the Navy will be a 
force that tends to foster the struggle for complete 
independence. 

Next, suppose there to be a struggle with France 
even before Separation, and at once a great chain 
of friendly ports is placed at her disposal wherein the 
‘ Alabamas, which she has long declared would form part 
of her naval policy in a war with England, could find 
shelter, repose, and supply. The British Navy had never 
occasion to watch Irish ports as well as French ones, on 
the understanding that mischief, would, or might, issue 
therefrom ; but now that task would be thrown on her. 
The very least harm to come of it would be a dissipation 
of force in the watching of coasts which, were things 
otherwise, would watch themselves. 

But, supposing Separation, we must suppose worse 
things than these. We must suppose a hostile country 
with hostile ports across our main trade routes round 
the north and along the south of Ireland, where the 
harbours are the finest in the world, and are capable 
of containing all the navies of the world. Captain 
Mahan in his new book shows that our losses of mer- 
chant ships to the enemy’s cruisers, though numerically 
heavy, were not large in proportion to the trade. But, if 
the matter be looked into, it will be found that a great 
part of the safety of our trade rested on this fact: that 
the ports in the south of Ireland were open as refuges to 
the trade—especially the homeward trade—which made 
as naturally for Cork, Kinsale and Bantry, as a chased fox 
for his earth. The trade round by the north of Ireland 
could not be threatened by an enemy whose nearest port 
of refuge and supply, then, was Brest, 600 miles away, 
But let Ireland be independent and hostile, and the 
vast volume of trade between Cape Clear and Cape 
Finisterre will be threatened from both sides almost 
equally; while the splendid ports of Ulster and Con- 
naught might harbeur cruisers enough almost wholly to 
block the northern route. The 20,000 British ships that 
sweep through these Channels annually, would offer too 
tempting a prize to be neglected by a hostile France in 
alliance with a hostile Ireland. When, in 1810, England 
was more absolute mistress of the seas than she had ever 
been before, so far as resistance to her naval power went, 
there came about this remarkable change in the attack 
on her commerce. In fornier years the chief points 
of attack had been beyond the Scilly Islands and 
as far as Cape Finisterre. Then it was conducted 
by heavy war-ships and nearly as heavy privateers, well 
found, well stored, and capable of long voyages or 
long rests at sea. In such a form it was met by 
defence of like character, and was got under. But it 
was presently seen that the nearness of the French 
ports, from Dunquerke to St.-Malo, to the main stream, 
gave a fresh opening. Swarms of insignificant cruisers, 
well-manned and fairly armed, but ill-found and stored 
and absolutely incapable of a long voyage, formed the 
most destructive agents for use against commerce that had 
yet been discovered, and they succeeded in increasing the 
roll of captures to 619, the largest number within the 
decade. Hostile ports close by the stream of trade are the 
traders’ deadliest foes. The best authorities are not at all 


alarmed for our commerce in a great naval war, as we stand, 
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The trade from the Irish Sea northwards is nearly as much 
out of reach of the enemy as it ever was; and did it 
prove as difficult, as some think it will prove, to confine 
French cruisers within their ports, our foreign trade might 
hug the southern shores of Ireland or pass north of it, in a 
way that would make protection easy. But take away 
the Irish ports from the use of the Navy, and convert 
them to hostile employment as refuges for the enemy's 
cruisers, and the Navy might easily break down under the 
task of watching all the ports of France and all the ports 
of Ireland at one and the same time. The only way out 
of it might be the re-conquest of Ireland by Her Majesty's 
troops. 

As I have stated, all this latter and terribly serious 
part of Home Rule means nothing, if Home Rule means 
nothing also. If we are to assume that a country which 
could not stand some slight amendments in her criminal 
law when these were imposed by the British Parliament, 
will accept without a murmur a hostile guard round her 
coasts, encircling and hemming her in—then these re- 
marks are futile. But the task of keeping smuggling 
under, which will devolve upon the Navy, seems a certainty 
if the Bill becomes law ; and for the Navy the prospect 
cannot be pleasant. P. H. Cotoms. 


THE END OF THE MOOROO 


‘ H°* long can you give us?’ 

The man who asked this question turned his head 
and looked up through a maze of bright machinery. But 
he did not rise from his recumbent position. He was in 
fact lying on his face on a steel-bar grating——in his shirt- 
sleeves—his hands black with oil and steel filings. 

Tae Captain of the Mooroo—far up above on the upper 
platform-—leant his elbow on the steel banister and reflected 
for exactly two seconds. He was in the habit of sleeping 
and thinking very quickly. 

‘I reckon that we will be on the rocks in about twenty 
minutes to half an hour—unless you can get her going.’ 

The chief-engineer muttered something which was not 
audible above the roar of the wind through the rigging 
and the wash of the green seas that leapt over the bulwarks 
of the well-deck. 

‘What?” yelled the Captain—leaning over the balus 
trade. 

‘D—n it, reiterated the chiet with his head hidden. 

They were all down there—the whole engineers’ staff 
of the Mooroo in their shirt sleeves, lying among the bright 
steel rods—busy at their craft—working against time for 
their lives. 

It was unfortunate that the engines should have held good 
right across the Arabian Sea, through the Red Sea, through 
the trying ‘fast’ and ‘slow’ and ‘stand by’ and ‘go 
ahead’ of the Canal—right through to the Pointe de Raz 
light which was blinking down upon them now. 

The ship had been got round with difficulty. Her sails, 
all black with coal-dust and the smoke of many voyages, 
had been shaken out. They served to keep the vessel's 
bluff prow pushing into the gale, but that was all. The 
Mooroo was drifting—drifting. 

While the passengers were at dinner the engines had 
suddenly stopped, and almost before the fact had been 
realised, the captain, having exchanged glances with his 
officers, was out of the saloon. 

‘Something in the engine-room,’ said the doctor and 
the fifth officer—left at table. The engineer had probably 
stopped to replace a worn washer or something similarly 
simple. 

The stewards hurried to and fro with the dishes. And 
the passengers went on eating their last dinner on earth 
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in that sublime ignorance which is the prerogative of pas- 
sengers. 

Mrs. Judge Barrowby, who, in view of the captain's 
vacant chair on her left hand, took, as it were, moral 
command of the ship, was heard to state in a loud voice 
that she had every confidence in the officers and the 
crew. 

Young Skeen of the Indian Intelligence, who sat within 
hearing of Mrs. Judge Barrowby, for his own evil ends and 
purposes, thereafter said that he could now proceed with 
his dinner—that his appetite was beginning to return. 

‘Of course,’ he went on to say,‘ if Mrs. Judge Barrowby 
says that itis all right... 

But he got no farther than this. Fora young lady with 
demure eyes and twitching lips, who was sitting next to 
him, whispered that Mrs. Judge Barrowby was looking, 
and that he must behave himself. 


, 


‘] have every confidence in Mrs. Judge Barrowby, he, 
nevertheless, managed to assure a grave-looking man across 
the table. 

The truth was that Mrs. Judge Barrowby had had her 
eye on these two young people all the voyage. There 
was no reason that they should not fall in love with each 
other, and marry and be happy ever afterwards ; but Mrs. 
Judge Barrowby felt that it was incumbent upon them to 
ask her first, or at all events to keep her posted as to the 
progress of matters, so that she might have the satisfaction 
of knowing more than her neighbours. But the young 
people simply ignored her. 

Lady Crafer, the mother of the girl with the demure 
eyes, was a foolish woman who passed most of her days in 
her cabin ; and Mrs. Judge Barrowby felt and went so far 
as to say to more than one person, that the least that a nice- 
minded girl could, under the circumstances, do was to 
place herself under the protection of some experienced 
lady—possibly herself. From the fact that Evelyn Crater 
had failed to do this, Mrs. Judge Barrowby intimated that 
each might draw an individual inference. 

While these thoughts were in course of lithography upon 
the expressive countenance of the lady at the captain’s 
end of the saloon table, strange things were taking place 
on the deck of the good steamship ./oorov, The entire 
crew had, in fact, been summoned on deck. The boats 
were being pushed out—the davits swung round, the tar- 
paulin covers removed, and the awnings unbent. Life 
belts were being collected in the music-room on deck, and 
the purser had given orders to the stewards to prolong 
dinner as much as possible. 

‘Let ‘em have their dinner first, the Captain had said 
significantly, 

And all the while the .J/ooroo was drifting. 

Immediately over the stern rail a light came and went 
at regular intervals on the horizon, while to Eastward at a 
higher elevation a great yellow staring eye looked out 
into the night. This was the light on the Westernmost 
point of Europe—the Pointe du Raz. The smaller beacon 
low down on the horizon was that of the Ile de Sein, whose 
few inhabitants live by what the sea brings them in—be 
it fish or wreckage. There is enough of both. A strong 
current sets North and East and it becomes almost a 
‘race’ in the narrow channel between the Ile de Sein and 
the rock-bound mainland. The J/ooroo was in this 
current, 

The Captain had said no more than the truth, There 
are times when Nature is too strong for the strongest man 
and the keenest brain. There was simply nothing to be 
done but to try and get the repair completed in time— 
and on deck to send up rockets, and—to prepare for the 
worst. This the Captain had done—even to unlacing his 
own boots. This latter is always a bad sign, When the 
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captain thinks of his own boots it is time for others to 
try and remember the few good deeds they may have 
done. 

In ten minutes the passengers knew; for the captain 
went and told them—before they had their desert. The 
result was confusion and a rush for the saloon stairs. The 
boats were already lowered and alongside the gang-way 
steps in a terrible sea. 

The old ladies did wonderfully well, considering their 
age and other things. Mrs. Judge Barrowby was heard 
to say that she would never travel by anything but 
P. and O. in future, and that it was all her husband’s 
fault. But she was third on the stairs, and in time to 
select the roomiest life-belt. Lady Crafer was a great 
believer in stewards, She clung to one, and, calling 
upon Evelyn to follow her, made very good practice 
down the saloon. 

There was no doubt whatever about young Skeen of 
the Indian Intelligence. He simply took charge of 
Evelyn Crafer. He took possession of her and told her 
what to do. He even found time to laugh at Mrs. 
Judge Barrowby’s ankles as she leapt over a pile of dirty 
plates. 

‘Stay here,’ he cried to Evelyn. ‘It is useless going 
with that rabble. Our only chance is to stay.’ 

She obeyed him. Women sometimes do it still. They 
stood in the gaily lighted saloon, aud witnessed the rush 
for the deck —a humiliating sight. 

When at length the stairs were clear, Skeen turned 
and looked into her face. Then suddenly he took her 
in his arms and kissed her. They had been drifting 
towards this for some weeks past. Circumstances had 
hurried it on, That was all, 

‘Dear,’ he said, ‘ will you stay here while I go on deck 
and see what chances there are? If you once get up 
there in the dark and the confusion I shall lose you.’ 

‘Yes, she answered; and as she spoke there was a 
great crash, which threw her into his arms a second time, 
aud made a clean sweep of the tables. They stood, 
literally ankle-deep in wine-glasses, dessert, and plates. 
The Mooroo \ad taken the rocks. There was a rolling 
crash on the deck overhead, and a confused sound of 
shouting. 

‘You will stay ?’ cried Skeen again. 

‘Te «1 Ce 

He turned and left her there, alone. 

On deck he found a crowd. The passengers were being 
allowed to go to the boats. Taking into consideration the 
darkness, the roaring sea and the hopelessness of it all, the 
organisation was wonderful. The children were going 
first. A quarter-master stood at the head of the gang-way 
steps and held the people in check. When Skeen arrived 
Mrs. Judge Barrowby was giving this man a piece of what 
she was pleased to call her mind. 

‘Man,’ she was saying, ‘let me pass! You do not know 
who I am. Iam the wife of Judge Barrowby.’ 

‘Marm—you may be the wife of the Harkangel Gabriel 
as far as | knows—but I've my orders. Stand aside please. 
Any more babies in arms?’ he cried. 

But Mrs. Judge Barrowby knew the value of a good 
useful life and persistently blocked up the gangway. 

‘One woman is as good as another,’ she said. 

‘Ay—except the mothers, and they're better, said the 
man pushing her aside to let a lady and her child pass. 

‘That woman, cried Mrs. Judge Barrowby. ‘A woman 
who has been the talk of the whole ship—before me—a 
flirting grass widow !’ 

‘Gawd knows,’ said the man, holding her back. ‘It’s 
little enough to fight about.’ 

‘1 will report you, man,’ 
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‘Yes, nfarm, to the good God, and IJ ain’t afraid 0’ Jim! 
Now you may go !’ 

And, fuming, Mrs. Judge Barrowby went down to her 
death. Not one boat could reach the shore through such 
a surf, as captain and crew well knew; but there are 
certain formalities vis-d vis to human lives which must be 
observed by ship-captains and doctors and others. 

Skeen ran to the other side. Lights were twinkling 
through the spray; the land was not two hundred yards 
off, but it was two hundred yards of rock and surf. There 
was only one chance. 

Skeen kicked off his boots and ran back to the saloon. 
It was all a matter of seconds. Fer a few moments the 
brilliant lights dazzled him, and he looked round wildly 
for Evelyn Crafer. A great fear seized his heart as in a 
grip of cold iron—but only for a moment. He saw her. 
She was kneeling by the table unaware of his presence. 

‘Oh God!’ she was praying aloud, ‘save him—save him 
from this danger !’ 

He heard the words as he stooped to lift her like a child 
from her knees—bringing her back from God to man. 

And the end of the J/vorvo was a girl sitting before a 
driftwood fire in the cottage of the old Curé of the Ile de 
Sein, while at her feet- knelt a man with his broken arm 
bound to his side. And he was stroking her hands softly 
and repeatedly. He was trying to soothe her and make 
her understand that she was safe. 

‘Give her time, my son,’ the old Curé said, with his 
deep, wise smile. ‘She only requires time. I have seen 
them before, taken from the sea like her. They all re- 
quire time. It is in our nature to recover from all things 

in time.’ Henry Seron MERRIMAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘TRIAL WITH JURY’ 
[To the Editor of 7ie National Observer] 
Lower Bengal, 17th February, 1893. 


S1rk,—The latest number of 7he National Observer that has 
reached me contains an article under the above heading, in 
which you point out how exaggerated an influence is exercised 
over British opinion by Baron Reuter’s Agent and 7he Zimes 
Own Correspondent. The communications of these ‘unport- 
folioed Secretaries of State’ are telegraphic, and the telegrams 
are despatched from Calcutta. May I suggest that this latter 
fact is one to insist upon? For Calcutta, in its European 
quarters at least, is only geographically and for administrative 
purposes, a part of India. Otherwise it is no more India than 
Hong-Kong is China; or Gibraltar, Spain. And the claims of 
its non-official residents to a hearing differ only from those of 
the globe-trotters in the greater length of their stay. Setting 
aside a certain intimacy with the vagaries of vas¢/s and éunias, 
the ‘experience’ of the Calcutta merchant or barrister is the 
same as the T.C.’s in all but quantity ; though the halo of long 
residence makes his utterances as difficult to meet and fight 
with outright as the Laureate’s half-lie. 

The jackal is not the rarest of Indian fauna. Yet the story 
of the lady is no myth who had lived eight years in ‘ India, a 
Persephone of Calcutta and Darjeeling, and never seen a 
jackal, but in the cages of the Zoo. Can it be possible that 
Reuter’s Agent, Zhe Zimes Correspondent, and to complete 
the triumvirate, the late Chief Justice of Bengal, have never 
seen a metaphorical jackal? The affirmative is capable of 
proof ; but I fear to trespass on your space. In Mr. Jackson’s 
words,—I have the honour to be, Sir, 

‘ONF OF THE GREATEST CURSES 
rO THE COUNTRY,’ 
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THE SPELLING OF ‘OOF’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


: Glasgow, 14th March, 1893. 


SiR,—We expect a monograph from Mr. Arthur Roberts on 
this mystical word, but Mr. Duraque’s explicit and ingenious 
remarks are none the less appreciated. Would Mr. Duraque 
extend his kindness by explaining the term ‘spoof’? Can this 
be compared to the diurnal parturition of the auriparous goose 
presented through the medium of the spout, or by supernatural 
agents ?>—I] am, etc. LACKPENNY. 





REVIEWS 
ARCHITECT AND PLAYWRIGHT 


Sir John Vanbrugh. Edited by W. C. WARD. London : 
Lawrence and Bullen. 


Wind and tide are with the Restoration playwrights. The 
new Etheredge came first ; then we had a new Farquhar ; here 
is anew Vanbrugh; a new Congreve, a new Wycherly are like 
to follow ; a new Shadwell seems not at all impossible ; so that 
these excellent poets may fairly be said to have come to their 
own again. They appear, Macaulay aiding, to have been 
banished the Island in one of these spasms of collective 
morality to which the Islanders are subject ; and, the fit being 
long since cooled, they are returning as it were in state, each in 
his great octavo, or pair of octavos, v.th the look of men 
bent upon storming the general shelf, and achieving recog- 
nition as writers in whose absence no respectable library is 
complete. As there never has been any earthly reason why 
they should not receive such countenance—as, in fact, with 
all their faults, they are considerable as well as interesting, are 
excellent writers as well as precious ‘documents’—their return 
may be regarded as very welcome evidence that the Young 
Person—(between whose ‘excessive innocence’ and ‘another 
person’s guiltiest knowledge,’ said the author of Miss Podsnap’s 
being, ‘there appeared to be no line of demarcation ’)—is less 
potent than she was, and that the Island, whose proudest 
boast she used to be, has in this regard come back to its 
senses. 

» Mr. W. C. Ward, who introduces Vanbrugh to his new public, 
contributes a useful biographical introduction and prefaces 
each play with a set of quite judicious remarks. It is 
good of him to refrain from praising Vanburgh the architect ; 
but it had been still better of him to remark that Blenheim is 
misguided work, and that the Duchess Sarah, had she quarrelled 
with Sir John, on the sole ground of taste, had merited our 
warmest smiles. As for Vanbrugh, the man, there neither is 
nor can be any doubt. In truth, he was the most amiable of 
human beings ; he had no enemy but the Duchess Sarah (‘that 
woman,’ he called her) ; his relations, whether public or private, 
were unexceptionable : even Swift was sorry for lampooning 
him—-though he had lampooned not the poet of Zhe Pro- 
voked Wife, but the architect of that ‘thing resembling a goose 
pie,’ which ‘ Brother Van’ had built himself at Whitehall—and 
publicly regretted his attack upon ‘a Man of Wit and Honour.’ 
As for Vanbrugh, the playwright, to consider him is surely to 
fit the old epigram with a new reading— 


Lie lightly, Earth, on him, though he 


Laid many a heavy load on thee ! 


For of all the Restoration Comics he has the richest vein of 
humour, the keenest eye for character, the easiest and largest 
gift of portraiture, the deftest, lightest, swiftest touch in the 
conduct of a scene. If his humanity be less generous than 
Farquhar’s—(but Farquhar was a writer of fairy tales)— 
how vastly more wholesome its effect than that of Wycher- 
ly’s burly, blatant, unmannerly brutality, or than that of 
Congreve’s thin-lipped, cold-blooded, extremely athletic de- 
monstration of the baseness of things base! In Zhe Pro- 
voked Wife, itis only the fall of the curtain that prevents a 
breach of the most important article in the Decalogue; 


in The Relapse, Berinthia comes to positive and shameful 
grief—(and in how admirable a scene !)—as obviously as woman 
may ; and in both cases your sympathies are all with Loveless 
and Constant; while in Zhe Plain Dealer, that hideous yet 
lusty travesty of the Mfsanthrope and Twelfth Night virtue— 
or what Wycherly had the impudence to present as virtue— 
is reward, and vice—or what Wycherly affected for the 
nonce to reprobate as vice—is punished in the right 
Adelphi style. But it is a fact that one had rather a 
thousand times be damned with Lady Brute and Berinthia 
than saved with Fidele and her Manly. For Vanbrugh is 
gay, good-humoured, natural, and his ladies, especially his 
ladies errant, are gay, good-humoured, natural like himself. 
He writes, too, with the frankest gusto, the jolliest sense of in- 
terest. His view is ever the humourist’s: there is no place in 
his philosophy for such monsters as Wycherly’s Olivia and 
Congreve’s Maskwell ; he points no moral (or a very poor one), 
and such tales as he adorns are not often decent. His 
function is to look on with a laugh, and set down his conclu- 
sions with a laugh. He is well enough pleased if in the end you 
laugh likewise. And he conveys his results in such terms as 
are often irresistible: at his best he convinces by sheer force 
and breadth of presentation: his Foppington, his Brute, his 
Hoyden, are unrivalled in the whole range of post-Elizabethan 
comedy. As for his trick of the stage, one has but to compare 
the famous scenes, between Loveless and Berinthia and between 
Razor and Mademoiselle (to name but these) with any thing in 
Congreve and Wycherly and Farguhar to recognise not only 
that in this matter Vanbrugh was the master of them all, but 
also that he had as much of the true don du théétre as any 
Englishman that has worked for the stage. In short, had 
he but written the English Congreve wrote—had Congreve, in 
other words, been Vanbrugh as well as Congreve—then had we 
an I:nglish Comic Drama, which should consist of something 
more than She Stoops to Conquer and The School for Scandal 
in the past, with Our Joys, and the worthy (but short-winded) 
experiments of Messrs. Gilbert and Pinero in the future. 

But that was not to be. Vanbrugh’s dialogue is always 
vivacious and alert and is generally easy, appropriate, and 
dramatic inno mean degree. But he was no Congreve, and 
his work is not kept sweet by the ‘sovran antiseptic’, style. 
Moreover, it must be confessed of him that of the moral sense 
in which (you are told) the artist must abound, he had little or 
none. Mr. Ward would have you believe that Vanbrugh 
was a Satirist pure and simple; but that is only his fun. 
Or rather it is only a touch of the right biographer’s 
enthusiasm. Wycherly wrote Zhe Country Wife and The 
Plain Dealer because he was a brute, and must write like 
that or not at all; Farquhar wrote romances in action 
because he was of a romantic habit, and must write like 
that or not at all; and in the same way Vanbrugh wrote 
The Relapse and The Provoked Wife because his delight in 
what is indecent being stronger than his sense of decency— 
he must write like that or not at all. At the last, it is true, 
he somewhat amended his ways, and the excellent Journey 
to London is a proof that, having had his fling for years, 
he was not, a certain change of manners aiding, absolutely 
incapable of reform. But the Journey to London remains 
unfinished ; and in any case Vanbrugh does not live by 
the Journey to London, but by The Relapse and The Provoked 
Wife. He is the poet of Berinthia and Lady Brute, in fact, of 
Belinda and Sir John,of Mademoiselle and Razor, of Foppington 
and Miss Hoyden, of Mrs. Amlet and Dick and the ineffable 
Brass ; and it cannot be gainsaid that, in writing of these, he 
shows himself no better than his company. It is a pity, the 
moralist may sigh; but it is even so. And we are changed— 
O are we not?—from our fathers, and those bad old days are 
gone, and can never return! All the same, we had a living 
drama then, with real actors: and now. .. ! Well, think of it : 
There is the Lyceum, with ecke/, and our sole Arabian bird. 
And to go to the Lyceum is like going to church—is a 
pleasure as well as a duty for the well-balanced mind. But, do 
but think of it . . . Over the way is Drury Lane; and at Drury 
Lane this is the week’s bill: ‘ Zhe Provoked Wife,a Comedy 
in Five Acts, by Sir John Vanbrugh. Constant, Mr. Verbruggen, 
Belinda, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Lady Brute, Mrs. Barry, Sir John 
Brute, Mr. Betterton. Is it probable that you would prefer 
the Lyceum and its several Primates before Drury Lane with 
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Setterton, Bracy, Verbruggen, Barry, and a play so ‘ full of sin 
and impudence’ as this masterpiece of Sir John’s? Is it cer- 
tain that (morals apart) we are, after all, so very much better 
off than our fathers were before us ” 


THE RIDDLE OF AFRICA 


The Partition of Africa. By J. Scorr KEtLTI£. London; 
Stanford. 


Mr. Keltie’s contribution to a sufficiently voluminous literature 
includes the very latest information, and does not boggle at 
conclusions, as some of its predecessors did. In short, it is a 
book to keep: the more especially as the maps are many 
and excellent. The first thirty pages, dealing with the 
Africa of the ancients, tend something to the superfluous : 
but it will hurt nobody to read once more of Ophir and the 
‘Periplus of the Erythrean Sea.’ But can the identification of 
the Libya Palus with Lake Chad be other than conjectural ? 

To the Portuguese belongs the honour of the first modern 
exploration and the earliest modern settlements. Indeed, that 
illustrious little State, before her degrading union with Spain 
in 1580, controlled the whole African coast-line, the Mediterra- 
nean and Red Sea littorals excepted. A notable achievement 
indeed ; though the insecurity of her tenure, even on the fringe 
of the edge, was proved by the ease with which the Muscat Arabs 
gained possession of Mombasa and the neighbouring ports, 
while the colonial Empire (so-called) of Monomotapa was never 
nore than theshadow ofa shade. Concerningthehistoric titles of 
our old ally, Mr. Keltie writes very guardedly indeed ; and certain 
it is that, until the Berlin Congress established the comfortable 
doctrine of valid occupation, jurisprudence dd hold that the 
establishment of a fort upon the sea-board constituted a sufh- 
cient claim to what is now called ‘hinterland.’ Anyhow, the 
chance of gold and slaves soon brought rivals into the field, and 
Britain, France, Holland, Brandenburg under the Great Elec- 
tor, fell on the Guinea coast. All the same, less than three- 
quarters of a century ago the European possessions in Africa 
only amounted to a few insignificant factories, of value mainly, 
in our own case, as stations to India. The French conquest of 
Algeria, begun in ’30, was an important departure, and Britain 
proceeded to acquire Lagos, and blunderingly to enlarge the 
boundaries of the Cape Colony. Still, it took sixty years of 
travel to make the continent yield its secrets and internal 
annexation possible. Mr. Keltie urges, accurately enough, that 
Englishmen did the bulk of the work in Central Africa ; but he 
maintains an inexplicable silence upon one of their most bril- 
liant adventures : that (namely) of Commander Cameron. Not 
only was the sailor’s daring journey accomplished without such 
latter-day aids as Maxims and a force of mercenaries, but also it 
established, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the Lualaba 
debouches into the Atlantic as the Congo. 

What particular Government began the scramble for territory 
which since 84 has parcelled out the Continent (saving only 
the fanatical Moslem States of Morocco, Wadai, Bagirmi, and 
Bornu) concerns none but the ultra-precisian. You can date the 
business from the French occupation of Tunis or from the begin- 
nings of that pseudo-scientific, pseudo-international fit of fatuity 
whence has emerged the Congo Free State with its royal exac- 
tions and monopolies. The story of all this ‘ claim-jumping’ 
in high places is here recorded with sobriety and accuracy, nor, 
in so far as ourselves are concerned, does it read altogether 
pleacantly. Both Tory and Radical Cabinets were stone deaf 
to the voice of Frere uplifted in forebodings of German seizures 
north of the Orange River, to Kirk’s suggestion that we had 
best secure betimes the Zanzibar mainland. After the grabbing 
had fairly begun, Bismarck and his agents jockeyed and bam- 
boozled Lord Granville at every turn ; and that notably in the 
Cameroons, where Dr. Nachtigal outstripped Consul Hewett 
by just six days. Still, our share in the spoil totals some 
2,500,000 square miles, and, abetted by good luck or good 
judgment, the several areas make for Imperial contentment. 
Our ancient colonies on the West—as Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
and the Gold Coast—have been sadly circumscribed by French 
acquisitiveness, and their future seems none too hopeful. Still, 
the huge chunk of French territory comprises for the most part 
the ‘light land’ of the Sahara; while in Lagos, the Oil Rivers 
Protectorate, and the Niger Company’s sphere this country 
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owns a self-contained and valuable block which should, and no 
doubt will be legitimately extended to and beyond Lake Chad. 
We let slip an African Simlah in the Cameroons; but the 
Germans can break their teeth, at leisure, upon the wastes of 
Damaraland and Namaqualand. For beyond that worthless 
waste of bush rises the broad red column whose base rests 
upon Table Mountain, and whose summit reaches Nyassa, the 
whole extent whereof South of the Zambesi may be colonised 
by generations British born. Mr. Keltie laments the extension 
of German East Africa to the shores of the Lake; he might 
also have regretted the interposition of the German sphere 
between Tanganyika and Victoria. But Ibea has possibilities ; 
especially when the railway shall secure our hold upon Uganda 
and the Upper Nile. Throw in Egypt (which we must by no 
means abandon), and you will find that truly ours is a goodly 
heritage. 

And the future? The European Governments have taken 
paper-possession of the nigger’s lands, yet who can prophecy 
one absolute permanency of rule? Mr. Keltie censures (as well 
he may) the insensate cruelties and rapacities of the Belgians 
on the Congo; and he is within his argument when he 
hints at the inexpediency of German militarism, though Herr 
von Sigl’s occupation of Tabora (to which there is no allusion) 
was a magnificent piece of daring. Also,he might have com- 
mented upon the authorities’ wicked acquiescenc in the Arab 
importation of arms and ammunition through Bagamoyo and 
Dar-es-Salaam. On the other hand he scarce does justice to 
the French tenacity of purpose displayed in Algerian public 
works and their advancing line of outposts inthe Soudan. Much 
must be unlearned, of course,and then. ...? Will anAfrica 
without ivory export much that cannot be got for the present 
more easily and more cheaply from elsewhere? Again, despite 
Lord Salisbury’s favourite ‘ markets’ theory, with the exception 
of the Fulah Confederacy, few nigger communities seem 
capable of other wants than beads and loin-cloths. As for 
settlement, one fourth of the continent is absolute desert, 
another is poor scrub (as Ugogo and Masailand) in which no 
European could thrive. Even upon the most fertile plateaux 
above the Zambesi and below Morocco, it yet remains to be 
proved that the European will not degenerate, and, as Mr. 
Frederick Boyle has remarked in this journal, the prece- 
dents are mostly not encouraging. As for the labour-question, 
Mr. Keltie phrasemongers optimistically about and about the 
nigger’s capacity for spontaneous industry; but the evidence, 
notably at the Cape and in the Kimberley Mines, points to the 
necessity of a thinly veiled compulsion or an importation of 
coolies and Chinese. Lastly, there is the Arab (whether pure 
bred or Suaheli mongrel), who will certainly take a good deal 
of dislodging ; partly because his popularity with the negro 
Sultans is far greater than official reports allow, and partly 
because no real unity of interests exists between the adminis- 
trations controlling the water-ways : so that Rumaliza, in receipt 
of German pay, is able to attack the Belgian Anti-Slavery 
enthusiast, Captain Jacques, with weapons purveyed from Ger- 
man harbours. 

So much for certain problems: it remains to take notice of 
some minor defects in a worthy book. On the map of political 
divisions, Nyassa and Tanganyika are painted out, and both 
index and bibliography are a trifle meagre. In the latter, for 
instance, several useful French works are to seek : as P. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s /’Algirie e¢ la Tunisie, Lanessan’s Expansion 
Coloniale de la France, and Rambaud's La France Coloniale ; 
also the Annales Sénégalaises. 


MEN AND BIRDS 


Ornithology in Relation to Agriculture and Horticulture. By 
Various Writers. Edited by JOHN WATSON, F.L.S, 
London: W. H. Allen. 


The fashion of syndicating a subject and doling it out piece- 
meal to divers hands makes completeness of achievement im- 
possible. An orderly writer dovetails and erects his chapters 
in accordance with his ground plan; but a string of papers 
independently composed must of necessity be overlapping and 
redundant. Mr. Watson does not say so in a preface, but 
it is apparent from internal evidence that the material of 
this book, whether wholly or in part, is not now printed for the 
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first time. ‘Will you allow me to supplement the interesting 
remarks,’ ‘ Mr. Watson’s plea for the owl family ought to be 
sufficient to convince’—have these not the very trick of the 
newspaper correspondent? Miss Ormerod’s discussion of 
‘the effects of sparrow presence’ in connection with ‘insect 
presence’ has the tone of defensive controversy. Instead of 
beginning with falcons, a farmer or a systematic ornithologist 
would have denoted the common hen (which everybody will 
have it that Hodge must keep), as his worst enemy: for not 
only is herself a thief, but also she is a standing temptation to 
her owner to fill his pockets from the master’s granary. 

More than a third of the book is devoted to the domestic 
sparrow, but the seventy pages in which he is discussed by 
Mr. Charles Whitehead, Miss Ormerod, Mr. Gurney, the 
Rey. F. O. Morris, and other experts might have been boiled 
down into a paragraph. Notwithstanding the kindly 
quality of Mr. Morris’s witness, the evidence against this little 
pest is so overwhelming that it is really not worth 
while to go over the argument again: to renew the experi- 
ence of the United States were simple folly. On the other 
hand, the starling might very well have been acquitted 
without the elaborate (but not over-accurate) defence of Mr. 
Riley Fortescue—who would find it very difficult to sub- 
stantiate certain statements on page 135. Like all Mr. 
Watson’s contributors, he fails to take account of the 
adaptability of stomach and appetite. When a species multi- 
plies extensively, or is otherwise deprived of its wonted food, 
it is remarkable how soon it adapts itself to circumstances. 
Certainly the increase of pasture land is good for the starling : 
and yet it is not enough for him—not even when it is supple- 
mented by the cherries and mulberries wherein he delights. 
And in a manner he is being compelled to pilfer more than 
that occasional cropful of corn to which his ancestors were 
accustomed. 

The sentimental philanthropists—the phrase is merely 
descriptive—are woefully mistaken in protesting against the 
slaughter of wild birds. Mr. Watson himself, in a chapter 
‘otherwise admirable) on owls, writes stark nonsense about 
‘preserving the Balance of Nature.’ If the phrase have any 
meaning at all, it is that, left to itself, no form of life would pre- 
ponderate: that linnet and finch would keep the weeds in check 
while the falconidz kept down the rodents. But in cultivated 
England all is artificial. ‘One year’s seeding and seven years’ 
weeding, says the peasant of the curlock; but the careful 
husbandman pulls it up by the roots ere the yellow flowers are 
in bloom. Nature would teem with rats but for trap and ferret 
and poison. With sheep in the ‘pasture and deer in the park, 
with covers stocked and waters preserved, how can you talk 
about a balance of Nature’? If you leave her to herself (as in 
many places she has been left), what she does is to produce a 
barren and desolate wilderness. So, too, the question of 
‘kindness is beside the mark. If the sparrows really dod¢ake 
the lives of 505,440,000,000 grubs in a year, from the ‘sacred- 
ness of life’ point of view it is most meritorious to shoot 
them. Putting such considerations aside, the problem is vastly 
simplifi-d. Against the extermination of any species everybody 
must protest. But a check is absolutely necessary owing to a 
variety of causes; and of these the most conspicuous is 
that we are turning our agricultural population into tame 
rabbits. The fact is known to every country gentleman. 
What with the Wild Birds’ Protection Act, Compulsory Edu- 
cation, and other kindred devices children go birds-nesting no 
more. If you want a rookery cleared, a magpie’s nest pulled 
down, or a squirrel’s dray investigated, you cannot bribe one 
urchin to climb a tree where once a hundred would have leaped 
at the chance for pure love of mischief. We have taken away 
the guns of their elders, and taught them to scorn pastime out- 
of-doors : so that even the village poacher is a thing of the 
past. May we not thus account for Mr. Aplin’s vast increase 
of rooks? Stili further, by a plentiful use of lime and artificial 
manure our farmers have rid themselves of innumerable grubs ; 
so that it would be interesting to know from Mr. Aplin (who 
understands the rook) if his bird have not been changing his 
diet of late, and taking seriously to eggs and flesh. Then, too, 
the legions of the sparrow (this for Mr. Gurney) have, accord- 
ing to observation, taken to plundering the garden (and espe- 
cially the young goosebery-buds) far more than they used. 
Che blue titmouse, who chiefly fed on insects picked from bark 
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and crevice, has taken to pears: he pierces the smooth end 
with his bill, and visits the whole fruit with ruin. These 
deprivations need not justify revenge ; for, after all, they do 
not amount to much. If the chaffinch pull up your early 
radishes, and the greenfinch worry your turnips ; if the gold- 
finch make off with the ripe lettuce seed, and the bullfinch 
shear the buds from your plum-tree : they are but taking wages 
for service duly done. ‘The market gardener may shoot them, 
but the amateur will only swear a prayer or two and let them go. 
Still more deserving acquittal are the game-birds. Many ignorant 
reformers talk as though pheasant and partridge love grain as 
the gay ring-dove loves it. If they did, it would greatly simplify 
the business of rearing. But every good farmer knows that 
his land is ail the better for their presence: the partridge, 
especially, being fond of the seeds of many noxious wildings, 
and loving the grassland far better than the corn. 


GIFTED GILFILLAN 


George Gilfillan: Letters and Journals, with Memoir. By 
ROBERT A. WATSON, D.D. and ELIZABETH S, WATSON, 
London: Hodder. 


This is an attempt, well meant but deplorably inartistic, to 
create a certain interest in the Gorgeous Gilfillan of two 
generations ago. Undoubtedly the man was worth writing about. 
He was an honest, impulsive, unkempt person with some 
talent and a shocking taste for bleat, who baulked his admirers 
and they were many and sincere) by never developing a touch 
of genius. He did his best to be a sort of pulpiteering Burns, 
but succeeded only in figuring as a sort of United Presby- 
terian Norman Macleod, without Macleod’s boyish, spon- 
taneous, and genuine humour. His literary criticism is found 
absolutely intolerable. He was capable of good ideas; 
he was utterly incapable of working them out. He never 
ceased from being the payment-by-results Dissenting Minister, 
never from appealing to the Scots Middle Class gallery with 
cheap sentiment and ragged yet tawdry rhetoric. But for 
a Scots Nonconformist theologian his fearlessness was 
considerable, and it is bare justice to allow that never— 
except perhaps in the case of Carlyle from whom he latterly 
drifted—did he permit the theological bias to warp his 
judgment or bear down a generous impulse. Here is the Gil- 
fillan—of the Gallery of Literary Portraits, not The Bards of 
the Bible—at his best and his worst :—‘ Shelley was a denier, a 
dogmatiser ; but he was no whiner, lying across the wheelway 
or reclining on the shore. Shelley was a workman, though his 
undertaking was a desperate one. He shot an infant finger 
amid the thunder-crashing spokes of the grim wheel of 
necessity ; it was crushed, and if he did utter one wild wailing 
cry as he drew it back, mangled into his bosom, who shall 
blame him?’ The ‘thought’ here—as ‘thought’ is used by 
‘thoughtful ’ folk—is not a very bad one ; but the setting is 
the merest hysteria. Yet Gilfillan never said anything wiser 
or less Gilfillanish, Any attempt to modernise him as a 
critic—and at this his biographers have aimed—is doomed, 
deservedly doomed, to fail. 

But a temperate biography, not written in the style of an 
obituary notice in a fifth-rate provincial newspaper, and deal- 
ing much with the man and the preacher and scarce at all 
with the criticaster, would have been welcome. Eruptive, 
erratic, unfinished, though he was, Gilfillan was yet in ad- 
vance of the United Presbyterian Church, to which he 
belonged, and which—if it durst—would have crushed him 
for his fierce and fitful struggle to substitute something better 
and humaner for that re/igio faupertina it professed. In his 
day, as in Burns’s, that ‘old war of the creeds and confessors’ 
which, as Mr. Stevenson says, ‘is always grumbling from 
end to end of our poor Scotland, brisked up into a hot and 
virulent skirmish.’ A clear, connected, but not minute, ac- 
count of that war, and a graphic picture of that skirmish, 
would have been readable even now, when orthodox and 
heterodox do but yelp at each other’s heels. But Gilfillan’s 
biographers give nothing of the sort. Whether or not they 
think it expedient to make as little as possible of the com- 
bative side of his life, the Free Lance who used to rave, 
recite, and madden—in other words, to preach, lecture, and 
gesticulate—round the land, is left pretty much alone. He 
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was a simple soul, too, and in his family he found a consolation 
for professional troubles, and even a solace for the literary 
failures which (despite his superabundance of eupepticity) he 
is found occasionally lamenting in his journal. But Gilfillan 
the really loveable father and husband is as indistinct a 
figure in these pages as Gilfillan the fighter. All you learn 
from this ill-compacted and preposterous c/oge, is that he 
was born in 1813; that his professional life was lived 
almost wholly in Dundee: that he contributed criticism t 

divers periodicals, and wrote (or compiled) books; that he 
kept a journal, and corresponded freely and fully with certain 
of his contemporaries, including Sidney Dobell and Thomas 
Aird ; and that, after an enviably short illness, he died in °78. 
As for Gilfillan the letter writer and journalist, he is spontaneous 
and sincere, but he has nothing particular to say, and with 
that we mvy take our leave of him. 


THE PENNY UNIVERSITY 


The Early History of Coffee Houses in England: with some 
Account of the first use of Coffee, and a Bibliography of the 
Subject. By EDWARD FORBES ROBINSON, B.A. With 


Illustrations. London: Kegan Paul. 


A history of coffee houses, written by anybody who has 
made a thoroughgoing study of the subject and is content 
occasionally to let his authorities speak for themselves, must 
needs be interesting. But this one might have been more 
useful and more interesting as well than it is. Mr. Robinson’s 
main idea was to discourse on the ccffee houses and all 
things appertaining thereto) of the Commonwealth and the 
first twenty-five years after the Restoration, keeping clear of 
Addison, Steele, and their friends; to give, that is, much 
curious information on a subject comparatively unfamiliar (for 
the tavern was, as a rule, good enough for Mr. Pepys), and to 
avoid things hackneyed. <An_ excellent idea, and 
sufficient to «ccupy a book in its execution. But Mr. 
Robinson has at one end of his parable indulged you 
with chatter about Dryden which we all have heard 
before—it comes into his scheme, but might have been 
omitted with advantageous inconsistency—and at the other 
end has prefixed anecdotes about the discovery of coffee, 
and its early history in the East, which are rather insigni- 
ficant, take up nearly, a quarter of his space, and give a scrappy 
and imperfect air to the whole. So much for the method of 
the book. It suffers considerably in tone from attacks on the 
Stuarts, and from something suspiciously like a ‘temperance ’ 
bias ‘he lectures l’epys !) ; for a book of the sort should be im- 


partially curious. It might. therefore, have been better, but is 


quite 


yet good reading. 


| ‘ } 
To drink is a Christian diversion 


Unknown to the Turk and the Pet 


as an old song has it, and religious Mussulmen were sorely 
exercised in the beginning as to whether or no coffee came 
under the ban; there were riots at Cairo, and much play of 
the bastinado, with most amusing casuistry on one side and 
the other. In France it met with a good deal of prejudice, on 
the ground that it produced melancholy, whereas it was recom- 
mended in England as relieving the same. In England its 
taste was against it, and here is how good Justice Rumsey 
would have had it taken: ‘ Take equal quantity of l’utter and 
Sallet-oil, melt them well together, but not boyle them : then 
stir them well that they may incorporate together ; then melt 
therewith three times as much Honey, and stir it well together 
then add thereunto powder of Turkish Cophie, to make it a 
thick Electuary.’ But it made its way very rapidly. Nathaniel 
Conopius drank it at Balliol in 1648, in 1650 one Jacob opened 
a coffee house at Oxford, and very soon clubs, chiefly with 
loyalist intent, were using them freely in the city of lost causes. 

So great a universitie 

I think there ne’er was any 

In which you may a scholar be, 

For spending of a penny. 
The first London coffee house was started in 1652 by Pasqua 
Rosee, whom the tavern keepers tried to ruin by means of his 
foreign birth ; so he took one Bowman, an ex-coachman, into 
partnership, who presently set up for himself, and poor Pasqua 
came to grief, consoled by a quaint poem about him. The 
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famous and reaily important Rota club met at the Turk’s Head 
to drink coffee and use the ballot for the first time in England, 
its most prominent member being the author of Oceana. When 
Charles came in, coffee houses were in full swing. Mr. 
Robinson, we think, makes far too much of their influence as 
homes of ‘liberty, and of the persecution of the Govern- 
ment. True they were suppressed by proclamation ‘in 
1675, but only for a few days. As to their influence on 
dissipation, they were certainly distinct from taverns, and 
it was only in their decadence that they sold intoxicants ; 
but that matter is hardly important. Mr. Robinson gives 
an exceedingly lively picture of Man's, the house of the 
beaux, and of Will’s, the house of the wits. He notes a curious 
pamphlet called ‘The case of the Coffee Men against the News- 
writers,’ in which it is complained that ‘ persons are employed 
—one or two for each paper—at so much a week to haunt 
coffee houses, and thrust themselves into companies where 
they are not known, in order to pick up matter for the papers.’ 
These undesirable intruders, journalists and others, did in fact 
inspire the creation of clubs, and thanks to them, coffee houses 
gave way to White’s and in due course the Dynamiters’ Arms. 

Mr. Robinson’s faults we have endeavoured to point out ; his 
virtues are diligence and care. The reproductions of tokens, etc., 
are interesting, and the bibliography and list of tokens useful 
and praiseworthy. 


NEW NOVELS 
M. Edouard Rod’s La Vie Privée de Michel Teissier a trans- 


now published in book form as 7he Private Life ofan Eminent 
Politician (London: W. H. Allen), is pretty sure to attract a deal 
of attention. It is the story of a middle-aged statesman, 
prosperous and respected, beloved by his wife and children, 
the leader of a large minority in the Chamber. He poses as 
a moral regenerator, his trump card being the revival of social 
purity and the abolition of divorce, and his influence is 
largely founded on the supposed fact that he is a good 
husband, and so forth: ‘instead of which’ he falls violently 
in love with an unmarried girl who is a kind of ward of 
his. It has been said that this story is based on the case 
of Mr. Parnell; but the differences far outweigh the re- 
semblances. Teissier is married, and has his marital and 
paternal duties to consider: Mr. Parnell had not. The 
resemblance is in the effect on politics ; but here again it was 
Teissier’s own fault that his political life was ruined, since 
he was of a nation that has some regard for logic. But to 
continue. Teissier’s love is not the passing fancy of an im- 
pressionable sensualist: it is complete absorption, and so is 
the girl’s for him. Both are moral and would be Platonic ; 
but the wife discovers all, and precipitates matters. There isa 
scene between her and Teissier, which is curiously modern : 
‘We are two friends,’ he says, ‘two partners if you will, who 
are threatened by a common danger. We must combine to 
resist it.’ Beautifully reasonable, and so entirely ignorant of 
women’s ways is Teissier. He stills feels affection for his 
wife, and the changing of that into hatred as she opposes 
his desire, is skillfully described. Ultimately, after a futile 
attempt to save appearances, Teissier is divorced, resigns 
his seat in the Chamber (very absurdly), and marries the girl. 


but the divorce and the publicity and the comments of the 
newspapers have vulgarised their love, and you are left with 
the intimation that they will probably be wretched. The 
questions of the relation of private morality to public position 
and of the working of divorce in France are, however interest- 
ing, merely questions of transient convention. There are 
deeper questions of sex, and physical history which, intentionally 
or not, the book wi!] raise in many readers and leave un- 
answered. [But itis cleverly done, and, of course, is suggestive 
reading. By far the best thing in it, is the character of 
Madame Teissier ; she seems absolutely true. Teissier himself 
is possible, but dubious, and the girl is unconvincing. An 
old school friend is as tedious as the most of his tribe. The 
English is rather ponderous but fairly good. 

In ‘Love in a Life’ (London: Kegan Paul) the Hon. 
Mrs. William Acland gives us an interesting story, well and 
brightly told, with not a little discrimination and knowledge of 
men and women. The hero, being very young, falls im love 
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with a beautiful, but capricious, girl, who encourages him to 
think she cares for him, and suddenly engages herself to 
another, presumably because he is the richer man. ‘To forget 
this faithlessness, the hero travels, and he meets an English 
Commissioner sent out to arrange a little affair of misgovern- 
ment somewhere in Eastern Turkey, and his daughter. They 
soon get friendly, and the hero stays on, when the others are 
settled in their new home. Diana Forrester (that is her name) 
is not pretty and she is some years older than Michael (that is 
his), but she is intelligent and good enough for anything. It 
is inevitable that she and Michael shall be more or less than 
friends, and so there is a marriage. The affection is on her 
side ; there are misunderstandings ; and Michael comes back to 


‘ England and meets his old love—a widow and more fascinat- 


ing than ever. But there is no serious trouble; this hero 
behaves himself as such; and he and Diana proceed to live 
happily ever after. 

Moira O'Neill, in 42 Laster Vacation (London: Lawrence) 
discourses easily and inoffensively about nothing and nobodies 
for about three hundred pages. There is a schoolmaster called 
Fane Trevor, who was in some respects the most simple-minded 
of mortals, and whose modesty was invincible. Also there 
is a captain, and against him there ‘zvas a story, and of the 
worst sort; one of those modern myths which one has an ob- 
jection to repeating, even as an imaginative effort’. So you 
are not told the story, nor whether the captain really had —? 
The women are well matched with the men, and altogether the 
book has not a single redeeming vice. As for Life’s Tapesiry 
(London : Ward and Downey), by Caradoc Granhim, it is a fear- 
ful and wenderful work. It has a sub-title, Homes and Hearths, 
and there are three Homes, one to each volume. ‘Their names 
are Fitzthorpe, Cantelupe, and Glendulph. For the Hearths, 
their name is legion, and from nursery to basement you are 
not bated a single fire-dog. There is no plot. Also, the style 
is indescribable. Caradoc Granhim’s mind must be in a rare 
state. He, (she, or it) essays to be shocking at a certain point 
and has produced an awful example of what a novel should 
not be. 

The authorship of a dull and tasteless story published anony- 
mously some years ago under the title of /dea/a is now claimed 
by ‘ Sarah Grand,’ who has followed it up with a novel in three 
volumes about the length of Oxford Street, entitled The //eavenly 
Twins (London: Heinemann). The singularly ample verge of 
this almost endless romance allows Mrs. Grand to prove two 
things : first, that she is sorely beset by a particularly pitiable 
monomania, and secondly that, subject to that disqualification, 
she is aclever woman with a smart knack of phrase-making, 
and a considerable development of humour. The monomania 
is about the ‘woman question.’ Women, being much taller, 
stronger, cleverer, and ever so much more virtuous than 
men, are bound, according to Mrs. Grand, to go about 
insulting people and making things unpleasant until their 
superiority is universally recognised. She has another theory 
that nearly all men are hereditarily predisposed to vice, and 
that if women marry them they (the women) will very likely go 
mad, and their children, if they have any, will be unwhole- 
some and hideous little wretches. The moral is not to marry 
unless you can find an exceptional man. If you marry a 
man you think is exceptional, and discover—men are so de- 
ceitful !—on coming home from church that he is not excep- 
tional, but, on the contrary, has an ‘objectionable past,’ the 
best thing to do is to be his wife in name only, and then perhaps 
in time his sins will overtake him, and he will die of swearing 
too hard at a servant, when (being adventurously given) you can 
have another try. But even then you are liable to suffer from 
intermittent outbursts of insanity by reason of entertaining 
‘thoughts of the suffering, the awful needless suffering, that 
there is in the world.’ The perception of it will be ‘a spur which 
goads’ you so that, in an access of frenzy, you go runningabout 
Regent Street in the middle of the night, until some elderly 
person of public notoriety addresses you disrespectfully under 
the impression that you are no better than you should be. 
When for a brief interval Mrs. Grand leaves these questions 
of the proper sphere of woman and the vagaries of hereditary 
disease in the background, she is often decidedly entertain- 
ing. The twins who give the story its title are, when young, 
more than a little amusing. If all the preaching could be 
taken out, and the residue patched together, the result would 
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be something lively and unusually amusing, though rambling 
and incoherent, nearly one-third the present length, and not 
by any means a short story. 

The O’Connors of Ballinahinch (London : Heinemann), by 
Mrs. Hungerford, is simply deplorable. Three sisters meet 
three soldiers, rush into their arms, dig a hidden treasure from 
the grave of a deceased terrier, and live happily ever afterwards. 

his simple tale is told with absolute disregard of all the canons 
of the romantic art, and is in no way interesting or pleasing. 
Mrs. Hungerford’s resolute refusal to take any kind of pains in 
this and one or two others of her recent works is truly melan- 
choly. She has written stories eminently worth reading, but 
we are beginning to fear that she will write no more. The 
habit of bad work is one that grows upon the offender, and we 
fail to discern any hopeful symptoms in Mrs. Hungerford’s 
case. 

Satia is an Ibsenite whose husband ‘smothered her up in 
love and kindness and devotion’: wherefore she fled to live 
her own life, leaving her Morris with the baby in America. 
Brazil, Georgia, Norway, Switzerland having been exhausted, 
she tarried in Scotland as a sick-nurse, but Morris, who rivals 
the quick-change avfisfe, had become the ‘Lord Cairlie’ of a 
Highland Castle, so ‘ Miss Julia,’ descending to the East Lynne 
level, nurses her own child. She decamps from the Castle in 
time to avoid her husband, and afterwards pre-empts a quarter- 
section in Dakota, where she is called ‘Ole woman Suthlun.’ 
And when she is arrested for firing her cabin to burn the corpse 
of a man hidden therein, you are not surprised to find her 
husband, now ‘ Jedge Julian,’ ready to acquit and to embrace 
her. Miss Elizabeth Olmis might perhaps have written a more 
improbable and more nonsensical tale than Morris Julian’sWife 

London: Hutchinson), but it would have been no easy busi- 

ness. Thehero of Aeith Deramore (London : Longmans), by the 
author of Miss Molly, is wicked, yet his profligacy—which 
seems to consist in preferring service with his regiment in 
India to dull life in his father’s house—brands not his noble 
brow. His manner is refined, his voice—especially in love 
ballads—is melodious. He gathers many posies: violets for 
the tall, fair, good women who love him; roses for the little, 
dark, flighty women who love him also. On his return from 
the East, after four years’ absence, he discovers his cousin 
Armine, the typical model-maid, on the eve of marriage. ‘To 
love her is obviously the thing not to do, so he naturally does 
it, and they are wed. ‘The tale is better written than many of 
its class. 

What is the worst use you can puta father to: The conun- 
drum is suggested by the perusal of Clovelly’s Wife and Two 
Other Stories (Bristol : Arrowsmith), by J. W. Nicholas, and 
the answer suggested by the same is to the following effect. 
Let him be a member of some sort of Italian Land League. 
Let him (as he probably would) be also a Government spy. 
Let his treason be detected. By way of punishment let his 
eyes, mouth, hands and feet be gouged out, amputated, or other- 
wise removed, and his reason (if any) destroyed. Fit up 
the places where his eyes and mouth formerly were with an 
alarming apparatus of electric light. Furnish the stumps of 
his arms and legs with spikes. Put achain round his neck, and 
keep him in a kennel with two ferocious bloodhounds. Surround 
the kennel with a lunatic asylum in an unfrequented suburb of 
London. When patients are brought to you introduce them to 
your father, and thereby frighten them into a fit. If they are 
not frightened enough, play a Scottish air on a piano and make 
him dance round the room. If they are still obdurate, bring in 
the dogs, and organise a pantomime rally. When the patients 
die—which they always will at this stage, if not sooner—put 
them in coffins with ventilating lids (why? We don’t know ; 
but it’s in the book), and remove them in hired broughams. 
To this the following caution may be added. If you have a 
faithful and stupid, but not fundamentally wicked confederate 
and assistant, don’t carry in your pocket—or, if you must, don’t 
lose from your pocket and allow a hero whose heroine is 
one of four patients to pick up—a memorandum to the effect that 
some person unascertained will pay you £500 if you drive the said 
assistant mad, and £1000 if you murder him. These counsels 
are culled from the last of Mr. Nicholas’s stories, and if any 
one wishes to see how silly it is possible (humanely speaking) 
to make a short story, we advise him to read it. If he does not 
he need not, and there’s an end on’t. 
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A GOOD MANUAL 
Golfing. By HORACE HuTCHINSON. London: Routledge. 


Who so able to expound the mysteries of golf, who so well 
qualified to reconcile practice and precept, to write with autho- 
rity, as Mr. Horace Hutchinson? And yet his opening page 
contains a statement, for which the best that can be said is that 
it conveys a false impression. His first section is historical, 
and ‘there is an account, often quoted before, in an old book, 
named Les Contes du Rot Cambrinus, by one Charles Deulin, of 
a game named cho/e, a bastard species of golf played in French 
Flanders.’ Now, an old book is a fusty tome, unprepossessing 
and dirty, printed about (say) 1600, or between that and 1700 ; 
but this volume of Covées cannot be more than twenty to five- 
and-twenty years old, and the description is inaccurate and 
misleading. 

Follows the story of Roger the wheelwright; with odrtler 

dicta on ‘the grand old manner, and remarks on the sand- 
iron and Hugh Philp’s baffys. Allan Robertson ‘used habitu- 
ally to drive from the tee going to the heathery hole with a 
short spoon. This took him nicely over Walkinshaw’s bunker, 
and laid him short of the bunkers beyond.’ Mr. Hutchinson 
has here confused the outward and homeward holes, for Allan’s 
favourite game (which is probably alluded to) was to play three 
short spoon shots from the Heather Hole homewards, the first 
landing him short of the bunkers, the second taking him over 
Walkinshaw, and the third, as the old school would say, laying 
him dead. ‘Ihe methods to-day are different.’ Yes, nothing’ 
could well be more dissimilar. Mr. Tait, Blackwell, and others 
of that kidney carry those bunkers from the tee, and arrive 
comfortably in two, generally with a drive and an iron, where 
the discreet Allan landed with his three short spoon shots. 
‘Everything goes to tell us that golf was a more exact science 
then, that accuracy was more precious then, compared with 
length, than it is now.’ This commands assent, and so we 
come to the old question of Past v. Present, in respect of 
which, as in the Homeric controversy, there can be no finality. 
Mr. Hutchinson does not discuss the question, contenting him- 
self with the observation that it seems unlikely that golf alone 
among sports should have been stationary. ‘ Men play to-day 
on places at which the imagination, if he had any, of the 
old golfer would have been paralysed.’ More than this, if 
some of the legal problems now submitted for decision had 
been brought before those Solons, it is like enough they 
would have ended in Bedlam. For instance: A man Is carry- 
ing his own clubs in what is called a ‘carrier’; he puts this 
carrier down opposite to him some three or four yards from the 
tee, nearly at right angles to the proposed line of flight of his 
ball ; the mouth of the carrier is towards him ; he perpetrates 
such a combination of ‘slice’ and ‘top’ that the ball takes re- 
fuge and is ‘included’ within the carrier. What happens ? 
Presumably a lost hole. <A faithful diurnal would record 
vagaries at least as strange as this one, for your latter-day 
golfer is marvellous in all his works. 

Now, Mr. Hutchinson is alive to the fact that golf is not played 
by its new disciples in accordance with the traditions of the 
past, and he says so ; writing avowedly for beginners, he takes 
them from the cradle to the grave, which is from tee to bunker ; 
himself is an authority of the highest. ‘Instead of which’ he 
palliates courses of a distinctly evil tendency. Thus, on 
page 10, alluding to the almost ‘invariable’ practice of score- 
counting in match play by the Englishman (who has taken up 
golf en parvenu), and admitting the practice to be annoying to 
his opponent and the people behind, Mr, Hutchinson yet fails 
to see any legitimate ground of complaint. True, he adds a 
proviso that the man must interfere with nobody’s time or 
pleasure, but, like the ‘honourable understanding’ and the 
Veto, the saving clause will probably not count for much. None 
knows better than the author that scoring and match play will 
not readily amalgamate, that the two need different methods. 
How much better then to have said, decidedly, ‘ Hole out 
in one less than your opponent, and never count your score ; 
even if you have all the links to yourselves’! This principle 
of evil is already more than sufficiently predominant, and to 
find Mr. Hutchinson preaching (or at any rate condoning) such 
Manichivism is discomforting. 

Other sections are ‘Implements,’ ‘Educational,’ ‘ Match 
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Play,’ ‘ Handicapping,’ and the like. Much in these is very 
commendable indeed ; from much else, especially as re- 
gards the technique of the game, the expert will hold himself free 
to dissent. Nothing could be better than the remarks upon 
approaching with wooden clubs instead of iron ones. No moral 
disgrace or illegality attaches to the method, despite im- 
pressions to the contrary. If you can approach with a baffy 
better than with an iron, by all means use a baffy. If Mr. 
Hutchinson can induce but one sinner to realise 


‘What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron,’ 


if he can persuade him to take on the unpretentious spoon, he will 
have earned the gratitude of greenkeepers and players alike. In 
his educational notes he counsels you to held your iron very loose, 
(the looser the better, in fact) when your object is to pitch the 
ball very dead. The advice is questionable ; for just as good 
results can be achieved by gripping like a vice with both 
hands ; indeed a point in many professionals’ play is the firm- 
ness with which they manipulate their pitches. The one 
method makes the very slightest bungle end in a most 
disastrous ‘foozle’ ; the other leaves a pretty large margin of 
error, the important point being to cut well under the ball. 
But when, if ever, the beginner reaches this exalted stage, and 
can thrash things out for himself, he is beyond instruction 
by book. Again, with some admirable precepts as to driving, 
Mr. Hutchinson dves not appear sufficiently to insist upon the 
necessity of bracing the muscles of the left arm, a neglect of 
which precaution is often betrayed by a loose, ‘fusionless’ 
drive, usually sliced. Indeed, we do not remember that he 
even mentions this practice, though Sir Walter Simpson places 
it in the forefront of technique. Mr. Hutchinson might also 
have given a little more attention to the cleek. Of St. Andrews 
we read that her soil is very hard (and ‘much cut up by the 
irons of her ungrateful children’), and that the hardness is due 
to the considerable admixture of clay. Onno less an authority 
than the venerable custodian’s it may be asserted that there is 
no particle of clay in the composition of these links; the 
hardness being primarily due to an exceptionally wet winter 
which occurred about 80 to ’81. The water lay for months 
together, and seemed to deprive the soil of its porous 
quality. A second reason is the enormous traffic: which, as 
explained on p. 62, has a most consolidating effect. As to the 
first point, the Herodotean oracle may be quoted : 

‘ Stranger, if these be the words of the King, the descendant 

of Hutchi, 
Him from the shores of the South and the Ho! they deno- 
minate Westward, 
Answer him thus: No man, if the links are indeed but a 
ruin, 
Skelps them with iron so freely as thou, descendant of 
Hutchi.’ 
From which Trophonian dictum the advisability is inferred 
of coming into court with clean hands. 

There are divers misprints. Who, for example, was the °75 
Champion William Purle? and did he ever perform upon 
Northern Burrows, the playground of Amyas Leigh? Also, it 
has been observed that in the matter of spelling that the elder 
Mr. Weller, albeit mistaken, knew his mind; Mr. Hutchinson 
does not, and on consecutive pages we find ‘tiro’ and ‘tyro;’ and 
béte notre is docked of an ‘e’ ; while ‘ Laidlay ° is twice equipped 
with that vowel for which the surname has no manner of use. 
But these are minor details. It remains to add that the 
precepts are worth careful heeding; that in the main the 
principles laid down may not be contravened ; that, in the 
author’s own words, we ‘leave the beginner to apply as best 
he may these instructions for the full swing, whether with driver, 
brassey, cleek, iron, baffy, or mashie.’ 


OLE MAN RABBIT 


Old Rabbit, the Voodoo, and other Sorcerers. By MARY ALICIA 
OWEN. Introduction by C. G. LELAND. London; 
Unwin. 


One of the new similes runs: ‘ As curst as a folklorist overa 
storybook’; for he can’t enjoy it without a wet towel round 
his head—such is the ‘ comparative’ dissection, and hard dis- 
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traction of study to which he sits down self-condemned. Now 
here is a highly delighting bookful of Niggeh-Injun stories : if 
the vivisector could only hold his hand, and follow the snake- 
doctor’s recommendation—-which he is a dragon-fly in real 
life—to the lil boy that los’ he mammy : ‘All yo’ a-needin’ am 
some un dat kin fall-to an’ ’muse yo’ wid de gwines-on ob de 
neighbehs, ur er (or a) tale ur two’bout somewurs ur nowurs 
nowheres).’ Surrender yourself without a ‘ reservation’ to the 
Missouri Injun-man tales here so dramatically told by Miss 
Owen ; and leave the parallels, andthe doublets, and the Indo- 
African cycles, the ‘incidents as per tabulation,’ and all the 
rest of it, az monde om Ton sennute. And instead of digging- 
down and trying-back for the roots and origins of these ‘ folk- 
tales,’ just side with Aunt Jinny’s view, which easily tek de rag 
offen de bush : ‘ Who saw that and told it?’ asked Tow Head, 
sceptically. ‘Who saw yo’ ha’r grow?’ was the retort discour- 
teous. ‘Nobody. How could one?’ ‘Hit grow dough, des 
(just) de same ; an’ same way de tale o’ de Jacky-me-lantuhn. 
Hit come, hit de sollum fac’, an’ no un kin tell nohow.’ 

The title, of course, recalls Mr. Chandler's Uncle Remus and 
Ole Brer Rabbit ; and good, better, and best (and more of 
them) as these present tales are, the older book must still—it 
goes hard to confess—hold the first place, both by priority and 
by the right of the genius that invented that immortal episode 
in which ‘ Tar Baby ain’t sayin’ nuffin, an’ Brer Fox he lay 
low.’ But these stories by the Missouri Aunts display a greater 
variety than Uncle Remus did, and if the genius be ‘des’ 
absent, the talent suffices, and is more abundant. Take a few 
more specimens. ‘He ain’t de one dat miss nuttin’, Ole Rabbit 
ain’t. He ain't like dem folkses dat gotter rock deyse’f in de 
rockin-cheer, wid dey eyes shet, wen dey a-wuhkin’ dey mines 
(minds), dat he ain't.’ Ole B’ar once had the fatal misfortune 
to fallin love. ‘De minnit he see dat gal, he lub ‘er mo’ hahd 
den er hoss kin kick,’ 

The dialect of each and all of the Aunts is admirably done 
and separately definite. Big Angy’s combination of old 
Louisiana French, Iowa Indian, and Missouri darkey is 
decidedly the best, and the most difficult to reproduce. Mr. 
Leland makes the deadly remark that the consistency of the 
spelling shows the correctness of the dialects, and then 
volunteers a heap of translations, a round dozen of which 
convict him—we are surprised to find—of not knowing too 
much about the subject. And here we must allow that stickit 
schoolboy, the ‘ comparative student,’ to bowl for an over. Mr. 
Leland says ‘Cawn-pone,’ that is corn (maize)-bread, comes 
from the ‘ Algonkin fam, bread.’ Now, Missouri was orginally 
settied by the French (17197), who were for a long period the 
principal inhabitants. Then it was Spanish till 1801, when it 
was ceded back to France ; the French sold it only in 1803 to 
the United States. It was the French first wrote down 
and handed us the word Algonguzn, not -4in, as_ the 
Staters now write it. If then fone come from a 
‘pan’—and we don’t care a brass pin whether it do or 
not—that word ought, by all the odds, to be either the 
French paix or the Spanish fam. Again, a very fetching 
and constant word in these pleasant pages is ‘come- 
uppance’: ‘he got he (his) come-uppwnce wid ole gran’- 
daddy Rattlesnake’; ‘I reck’n yo’ got yo’ come-uppance’ ; 
‘ Nemmine (never mind)! he git he come-uppance foh all dat.’ 
In the last case, Mr. Leland glosses it ‘settlement’; in the 
second, ‘acquaintace’ (sc) ; and in the first, ‘equalled or come 
up to’—contradictions each of other—and then adds the roving 
comment (not raving, please) that ‘the formation of verbal 
nouns in this very peculiar negro dialect indicates the Red 
Indian agglutinate combination.’ Of course this slang term is 
the very purest of English, and nothing else. ‘Come up!’ 
says the schoolmaster to the boy who has to take his pandies ; 
and the agglutinate (!) -amce is just the Romance ending that 
we have in allowance and penance, and ‘ good riddance to bad 
rubbish,’ and so on, innumerably. The niggeh’s original notion 
of a come-uppance need not have been wholly unconnected 
with a good flogging. This ‘ Algonkin’ must be the language they 
speak in the mare’s nests. Other likely phrases are ‘ biggittyness’ 
and ‘he feel heap too biggitty.’ When the woodpecker wizard 
has a private smile in his sleeve, he *bleege ter tuhn he haid 
(head) turr way, twell he git smoove-out, or else he had to 
stan’ an’ grin dry. Nor is ‘a plumb fool’ a useless ex- 
pression. Lallygaggin, for humbugging chaff, is passable ; 
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and one feels sorry for poor Aunt Mary when she’s gwine 
licketty-switch down de road to sorrer. That po’ lil ha’f- 
er-minnit ob de ooman sec’, Miss Wren, ez fierce ez er cata- 
mount, gin’ ‘im er sockydolligy in de eye—which is a word 
still known (as sockdolliger) in South-West Ireland. By the 
way, the correct reading is Mis’ Wren, as being the East-Kent 
shortening of Missus. Mr. Howells is well aware of this, for 
Silas Lapham always speaks of his wife as Mis’ Lapham. 
‘Marse,’ too, is Sussex for Master, and ghostes is still a 
Kentish plural, heard also in postes, toastes, frostes, and 
oastes. 

The bee-king, who is also a tree-king ; the tree that grows 
up into the clouds and thunderland; the turnings to stone and 
from stone; the hoopsnake legend—clearly the time and 
eternity symbol ; and the sacredness of the number four, are 
all points for the folklore-monger to hunt up, and down. So is 
the unforgivable crime of killing the water-dog, which he will 
find in the fullness of its terror in the 14th fargard of the 
Vendidad. But ‘nemmine’ anything wearing ourselves or 
Mr. Leland may say about these delicious stories ; don’t look 
this gift book in the mouth; but ‘see that you get it,’ and read 
it, everybody. 


OLD AND NEW 


In Zhe Law of Marriage and Family Relations (London : 
Black) Mr. Nevill Geary, Barrister-at-Law, compendiously 
discusses, in some six hundred closely-printed pages, the many 
methods whereby you may get married : from the special licence 
only granted by the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man (though such a thing is not obtained so easily 
as the author assumes) down to the registrai’s certificate ; 
together with the equally numerous ways in which you may 
reverse the process. (Has not even the existing Roman Catholic 
law seventeen grounds of nullity?) The reciprocal duties and 
obligations of the spouses are also considered. A reference 
to the very recent case of Bernstein v. Bernstein shows how 
carefully the book has been brought down to date. In fine, 
there is not elsewhere in the same bulk so complete and 
practical a manual. 

Ingenious divines among us are fond of supplementing the 
severe and dignified reticence of Scripture with details supplied 
by their own imagination. Let them consult Herr Griinbaum’s 
Neue Beitrage zur semitischen Sagenkunde (Leiden: Brill), 
and they will find minute points explained with an exactness and 
daring they can never hope to emulate. The learned author 


‘has brought together a vast mass of facts from Semitic 


mythology, and the result is entertaining. Thus, under 
‘Noah,’ we are informed that Og, king of Bashan, submitted, 
and was assigned a place in the trellis-work of the ark, whither 
a daily portion of food was passed out to him. The last animal 
to enter was the ass. He hesitated so long that the patriarch 
lost patience, and cried, ‘Get in, were Satan with thee!’ Ina 
trice the Evil One appeared inside. Noah objected, but was 
silenced, by a mocking repetition of his speech. (The legend 
is well known to readers of the learned Mr. Kipling.) The 
men lodged on the east, the women on the west side of the ark 
(even the Talmud is silent as to which was which), and their 
conduct was orderly enough to satisfy an antediluvian Mr. 
Stead. The myths about Solomon are even more curious: 
they read like passages from the Aradian Nights. The usual 
instalment of strange matter is also in the new part (9 
Lieferung, Band II.) of Die judische Litleratur seit Abschluss 
des Kanons (Trier: Sigmund Mayer), which (one regrets to 
note) is not yet done into English by some enterprising scholar 
with the help of some enlightened publisher. 

Mr. G. H. Nall’s edition of Xenophon’s Axzaéasis, Book vi., 
in Messrs. Macmillan’s Series of Elementary Classics contains 
as much help as any ordinary school-boy could need. In fact 
for an ‘elementary’ edition, the notes, introduction and voca- 
bulary (which take up 140 pages) seem almost out of proportion 
to the text (34 pages). But it is ungrateful to complain of a 
superfluity of goodness ; and Mr. Nall has treated his subject 
so intelligently, and his introduction on ‘ The Life and Works 
of Xenophon’ and the organisation of a Greek army (with 
illustrations of their arms and equipments) is such excellent 
reading that we cannot grudge him the space. Would that 
all school books were as interesting and intelligent! 
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Technical Education is in the air. It has received the 
blessing of the Archbishop of Canterbury in an address de- 
liveredsome time ago at Croydon—7Zechnical Education and 
its influence on Society (London: Macmillan). Therein is 
much that is familiar—as that it is a mistake to learn trades at 
school ; that the great value of technical education lies in train: 
ing of eye and hand; that the German clerk is a dangerous 
rival to his English cousin. This has been said more forcibly 
by others, yet we cannot but thank his Grace for an emphatic 
pronouncement on furniture. ‘We want that the furniture of 
our homes should be not merely useful, still more that it should 
not be the trash which now passes for art furniture. We want 
what the old Romans used to call decentia, an indefinite grace- 
fulness, a power of judgment of form and colour. Here are 
words for Croydon to ponder. 

As for Mr. J. H. Pickard’s Suabeams of Summer London : 
Digby), if ‘lush green rushes’ and ‘colonnades of chastity, 
and ‘wee blue flowerets, and ‘sweetly pretty foryet-me- 
nots, and ‘the umbilliferous parsnip, and ‘poppy span- 
gled yellowing wheat’ will delight the <esthetic soul, here is a 
feast indeed. ‘Ihe book is a curiously faithful reproduction of 
the worst faults of the late Richard Jefferies, sentimentalism 
and all. Nobody that had really; ‘lifted the hem of nature’s 
skirt’ could ever have written Mr. Pickard’s balderdash about 
the small boy’s grave. 

In the Vine Country, by KR. CE. Somerville and Martin 
Ross (W.H. Allen), relates the impressions in the Médoc 
country of the two young ladies who went Z7hrough Conne- 
mara ina Governess Cart. It is precisely the same sort of 
thing : for it is vivacious, inoffensive, and generally humorous, 
Some of the descriptions of peasants are rather effective, 
and sympathetic. The details are mostly very trivial; but 
the atmosphere of high spirits and exuberant health is plea- 
sant enough. The illustrations have the same kind of merit as 
the writing. 

Into the three hundred pazes of his Longman’s School History 
of /nata\ London: Longmans) Dr. Pope contrives to pack all the 
important and many minor facts in the records of that country, 
About half the book is taken up with pre-British India, and 
this is likely to be the most valuable part. The author has ‘felt 
it necessary to omit anecdotes and details of sieges and 
battles ’—in other words all that gives life to the dry bones of 
history : yet in his professed aim ‘to say what he had to say 
in the fewest possible words’ he 1s successful. His classified 
tables and summary will be found useful. His book is 
written in secuions, which method has a tendency to muddle 
the student. Thus, why after detailing the Governor-Generals 
and their careers, does Dr. Pope devote one fresh chapter 
to the Punjab, and another to Mysore? 

Dr. James Gow’s Method of English for Secondary Schools 
London : Macmillan) is not merely an excellent text-book, but 
a readable treatise also. The lucid explanation of the monstrous 
system of English spelling, the account of the various: early 
dialects, the chapter on ‘Errors and Figures of Speech,’ are 
truly entertaining. The remarks on punctuation are well up to 
date, and the ‘ Notes for the Teacher’ will repay a glance. Here 
e.g.) are the different sounds represented by oug/, ‘A rough- 
coated, dough-faced ploughman, strode, coughing and hiccough- 
ing, thoughtfully through Scarborough’ : for which masterpiece 
Punch is \aid under contribution. 

In the A7story of the Law of Prescription in England (Lon- 
don: Clay) Mr. T. A. Herbert has discussed a difficult subject 
with knowledge and ability. The essay won the Yorke Prize, 
but it is now published in somewhat other than its original 
form, as the part on limitation, which is negative and applies 
to corporeal hereditaments, is properly omitted. The author 
begins with an examination of the civil law doctrine; and 
though this mode of procedure would be merely misleading in 
rezard to most English lezal subjects, it is not so here, for ‘the 
term prescriptio is a term of Roman law, and it must have 
been introduced into English law with some reference to its use 
in that law.’ What Littleton and Bracton and Glanvil have to 
say on the matter is fully discussed, and so we are led to 
Coke, to Blackstone, to the jurists of our own time, to the con- 
sideration of the present state of the law. Itis this last part 
that will have most interest for the practising lawyer ; but the 
chief value of the essay is as a contribution to the much 
neglected department of English legal historical research. 
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In A Manual of Railway Law (London: Black) Mr. 
Francis Montagu Preston, Barrister-at-Law, discusses the 
railway: and, as everybody travels, everybody will here 
find something instructive and interesting. Thus, are sheets 
personal luggage? This interesting conundrum is answered 
per Cockburn, C. J.) in the reported case of Macrow v. Great 
Western Railway Company. A pair of sheets may be con- 
sidered so, but not a gross of them. ‘ Title-deeds belonging to 
a client’ are not the personal luggage of the solicitor, nor is ‘a 
large toy horse, used as a rocking-horse, that of a parent. 
More interesting still are matters relating to the carriage of 
passengers. Porters are never justified ‘it seems) in slamming 
the door violently and quickly, yet what porter ever did not? 
On the whole, the Companies seem to have it very much their 
own way. Their by-laws are cunningly drawn, and if a case 
have any weak spot it is quickly padded over by amend- 
ment or legislation. The reader will find the remarks on 
breaches of the regulations very well done. 

We have also received Washing Cleaning and Removing 
Stains (London: Griffith Farran), by ‘An Experienced 
Housewife’; Everbody’s Book of Correct Conduct (London : 
Saxon), by M. C.; a new and cheaper edition of S¢. John’s 
‘Wild Sports of the Highlands’ (London: Murray), with 
a brief memoir by the Rev. M. G. Watkins; a new edition 
of the Selected Poems of Mathew Arnold (London: Macmillan), 
in the cheap re-issue of ‘Tne Golden Treasury’ series ; a new 
edition, being the third, of Zhe‘ Vita Nuova’ of Dante (Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood), translated by Sir Theodore Martin ; a new 
edition of Shandon Bells (London ; Sampson Low), being the 
latest volume of the capital re-issue of William Black’s novels ; 
a new edition of Sfung fo the Quick (London : Griffith Farran), 
by Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks ; a cheap edition of Zhe Schooner 
‘ Merry Chanter’ (London : Sampson Low), by F. R. Stock- 
ton; acheap edition of 7he Black Drop (London: Marsden), 
by Hume Nisbet ; and the first part of a new edition of /ohn- 
son's Gardener's Dictionary (London: Bell), edited by C. H. 
Wright and D. Dewar. 
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The Spirit of Welsh Dissent. Correspondence ! 

Less than a Halfpenny a Line. The Last Straw. 

No Compromise. The Spelling of ‘ Oof". 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Mrs. Grundy at Home. 
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Fe 
Mr. Balfour and Foil. Homer. 5 
Taine. A Modern Saint. 4 
Modern Men : Jules erry The Last of It. 
Masters of the Cue. Hastings. 
Champagne. Fiction. 
Zimri the Writer. The State Trials. 


Diogenes of London. By Justin Huntly | Magazines. 
McCarthy. Old and New. 
The Member's Wife By Mrs, Oliphant. J Books of the Wee 
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Shipping Announcements, 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO, 








CALCUTTA, ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA, 
MAURITIUS. | ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH, 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
very Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to SELLATLY, HANKEY, Sewe_t & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO. 
Head Offices— 


(F. GREEN & CO., and oad Cicee— 
Managers | \NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | ain nen 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at; FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





SLOAN & SON, 


REMOYAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTer Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, || 2DINBURGH. 


THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprictors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 
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HANDSOME CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 
BONUS TO BE CIVEN DURING 1893 TO USERS OF VENUS SOAP. 


VENUS IAP 





For 500 Wrappers, a Lady's 


é se é ‘enus® Clock or Watch (warranted to hep 
correct time) can obtain or din fcost Ay sending to Messrs. Joseph Watson 


ee “eae ey 
Leeds, their Judi Name ana 


For 120 Wrappers, wiatinnees No. 1, 4in. Dial will be sent. 

For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, 6in. Dial will be sent. 
# For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, Qin. Dial will be sent. 
For 400 Wrappers, a Gentleman's (Handsome) Watch will be sent. 


rope py 
Pr} y sane « 
EAS, as Soliows; 





| Keyless | Wateh willbe sent. 





THE STATUE, ‘ VENUS DE MILO,’ 


For 25 Wrappers, a picture of this beaut 


in the Galleries of the Louvre, Paris. 
iful Statue will be sent to any address. Size 17}in. by rgin. mounted. For 
60 Wrappers, a similar picture, 


handsomely framed, will be sent. 





hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuraiM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 


tables; large dairy farm ; ; supplies daily ; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Prace, W. 
Situated i - the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate T ariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the "Anglo- Saxon Band, 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 














Antique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. COWIE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental C: — and E mbroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 





IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls‘ 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny, 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 

London O fice for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 Lupcate Hit, E.C. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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SCREENS 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


eee 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


LUXURIOUSLY NOVELTIES iN 
COMFORTABLE LIBRARY AND 
EASY CHAIRS SMOKING ROOM 
LIMITED FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 














Furnishing Establishment in the World. 
PERSIAN NUMUDS 


PERSIAN NUMUDS 


\ APLE & CO. invite attention to a large collection of 
4 PERSIAN NUMUDS, a few examples of sizes 
and prices of which are appended. Numuds are at once 











the thickest, softest, and most durable of floor coverings 
and being so nearly square, supply a desid- ratum in Oriental 
Carpets. 
ft. in. ft. in. ee , ft. in. ft ; a 
1 I by I ( 21 14 ) by I ( . , g : 
The Stesiten, Chair 2 3 Ad 10 8 wa o» 692 7 you ‘ The cmpeenes Bamboo Beokoase 
An exceed ™ 4 y comfoi ile e shape stuffed all hair, 3-3 SF 8% ne ee ; “ mu 8 .., 6 With ornamental front, aft. oo. wide, aft. gin. high 
n hand ne, £3 3. 21 by mm ati : : ft. un. deep 
Sold only in 1 ot. Packets, ‘and 2 oz., and 1 lb. Lins, 
= awe = which keep the Tobacco in sait sm eel seal tion. 
Y- Ey aes ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, sveniee. Etc. AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


-_ SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark * Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


The following extract from the Review of Reviews, No v. 10, is of Interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE eg a SE.— ape amen fe drawn by our He pwd ‘ of the po r old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has uched the sarts of some of corre: pondent:s One who dates fr: mthe High 
Alps, and signs himself * Old Screw,’ says: thaws been struck wan your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacc ] am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for } ury oses of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were lin London, I 

yuld at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
aie rtunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next n-ne months I can how. 
ever, do a little, and would like to contsibute a pou nd of what I consider the aogghg SMORING LOBAC CO, viz. 
“PLAVERS NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). enclose. tl icrefore que for the amount. 








 LIEBIG “COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 























Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BaLLanTyNE, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
or am nf . »¢ ee ~ 4: _ 
Published by J. T. Firip, et the NaTionaL OBSERVER OFFicrs, 115 Fleet Street, London, and €8 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 














